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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—__ = 
T is stated that last Friday week a Japanese fleet sailed to 
the mouth of the Gulf of Pechili and attacked the two 
great Chinese arsenals, Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, which 
guard the entrance to the Straits,—Port Arthur on the 
northern side and Wei-hai-wei on the southern. In the case 
of the attack on the Wei-hai-wei Forts, some fifty shots were 
exchanged. Neither the fire of the forts nor the ships 
was, however, well directed, and little damage was done. 
There was the same absence of result to the attack on 
Port Arthur. It is believed that serious action was not 
intended, and that the Japanese merely meant to ascertain 
the position and strength of the enemy’s guns. In neither 
instance did the Chinese fleet put in an appearance. It is 
said that the ships were absent, “their position not being 
known.” It looks as if the Chinese were doing what old 
maids are accused of doing at whist,—hoarding their trumps. 
They made a similar mistake in the war with France. What 
is the good of ironclads or trumps unless they are played 
boldly ? 


Friday’s news from Corea is very vague. All that is certain 
is that the Japanese are continuing to pour fresh troops 
into the peninsula. Their number is now believed to reach 
fifty thousand men, and for Asiatic troops they are extra- 
ordinarily well found in all the munitions of war. They even 
have an ambulance train. The war-fever in Japan is said to 
be “intense and universal,” and the Press and “popular 
orators” are developing wild schemes for the conquest of 
China, or at least of Manchuria,—a proposition which should 
wind up in Euclid’s fashion with the formula, “which is 
absurd.” From China the most interesting item of news is 
the activity of the Emperor. The recluse of the Imperial city 
insists on full daily reports as to the war, and shows a very 
imperious spirit. He demands to know why the Japanese 
vessels which attacked the Arsenals were allowed to escape. 
It would, indeed, be a strange result of the war if the Emperor 
broke through the veil behind which he sits secluded and in- 
sisted, like the Mikado, on ruling as well as reigning. It 
would be a difficult work, however, for the Chinese analogue 
of the Shogun is a Committee, not an individual. Meantime, 
no one knows where the Chinese fleet has gone to except the 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, and he keeps his own counsel. Will 
it appear off Yokohama ? 


On Tuesday, France and the Congo Free State signed 
an agreement which completes the ruin of the mucb- 
belauded agreement entered into by us with the King of 
the Belgians last May. We had proposed to form a 
buffer-State between our sphere and that of France by 


ever, now agreed not to advance so far north, but takes 
from France about a degree of latitude beyond what has 
hitherto been considered her boundary in the Congo basin. 
The frontier between her and France is now to run up the 
thalweg of the Ubanghi as far as the confluence of the 
Mbomu. After that, it is to consist of (1) the thalwey of the 
Mbomu to its source; (2), a straight line joining the water- 
shed between the Congoand the Nile basins. “ From this point 
the frontier of the Congo Free State is constituted by the said 
watershed up to its intersection with longitade 30° E.” This is 
not very perspicuous, even when worked out on one of 
Justus Perthes’s maps (the map-publishers referred to in 
the Treaty); but roughly it means that the watershed of the 
Congo is to belong to the Free State. By the fourth article 
of the Treaty, the Free State is to renounce all occupation 
and use no political influence west or north of its new frontier. 
It is rumoured in Paris that in order to obtain this agree- 
ment France has given up the mysterious right of pre-emption 
which she claims in regard to the Free State. 


On Thursday morning Caserio Santo, the murderer of 
President Carnot, was guillotined at Lyons. Caserio refused 
to see a priest or to take a cordial, but trembled violently 
when at the scaffold. His last words were “Courage, com- 
rades; vive l’Anarchie! ” 


The result of the great Anarchist trial in France is not 
what any one, least of all the authorities, can call satis- 
factory. The jury, unconvinced—and, as we think, rightly 
—that the prisoners all formed part of a great criminal 
organisation, acquitted twenty-two of the accused, and only 
convicted the three burglars, Ortiz, Chericotti, and Bertani. 
These three were respectively sentenced to fifteen, eight, and 
six years’ imprisonment. The prisoners were not tried under 
the new law, but under that of last December, as members 
of an association of malefactors. The jury, it is said, were 
unanimous in regard to the convictions, but the acquittals 
were only carried by 7 votes to 6. Opinion in Paris seems to 
regard the trial as muddled by the authorities, and we see no 
reason to doubt that this view is the right one. Only acts, or 
incitements clearly connected with acts, not mere vague 
expressions of abstract opinions, ought to be made the sub- 
ject of prosecutions. 


The debate in the Lords on the Evicted Tenants Bill, which 
lasted through Monday and Tuesday evenings, was a rather 
lop-sided, though an extremely able, debate. The only speech 
of great force on the Ministerial side was Lord Herschell’s,— 
for Lord Rosebery’s, though lively, was not vigorous,—while it 
would be difficult to imagine abler speeches than the Dake of 
Argyll’s, the Duke of Devonshire’s, and Lord Salisbury’s, in 
opposition to the measure. The Duke of Argyll was quite 
willing to devote public money to the settling of this 
threatening controversy, if the monstrous compulsory pro- 
visions could have been eliminated. The surplus on the 
Irish Church measure had been devoted by Mr. Gladstone to 
the benefit of “those who had lost their minds, who were 
lunatics,” and he held that those who have lost their farms in 
Ireland under the favourable conditions they now enjoy, 
might well be treated as having lost their minds too. He 
denied absolutely that this was an Arbitration Bill. Its true 
title would have been, “ A Bill to empower certain persons 
to deal with agricultural tenancies in Ireland so that the 
law may be a praise to them that do evil, and a terror 
to them that do well.” He did not quote “ Alice in Wonder- 
land;” but he intimated in language quite as perspicuous 
that if forty maids with forty mops were to sweep for half a 
year, they could not sweep away half the monstrosities of 
this Bill. One of its worst features was that it dissociated 





letting the Congo State occupy a belt of territory along the 
left bank of the Upper Nile. The Congo State has, how- 
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left the landlords to feel that they would never get back a 
shilling of what they might devote to that purpose. If the 
arbitrators were appointed, they could not do their work in 
two years, so that at the end of that time there would be two 
Commissions in Ireland,—one to declare what shall be a fair 
rent, and the other to let men off for not paying it. 


Lord Lansdowne made a very moderate and interesting 
speech, in which he pointed out that this Bill was really 
aiming at what we might call “a selection of the unfittest ” 
tenants in Ireland for special favour. And Lord Tweedmouth 
(better remembered as Sir Dudley Marjoribanks) scolded the 
House of Lords in a very outspoken manner for not regarding 
the will of the House of Commons as its law. But on the 
whole the other speeches were not remarkable. 


On Tuesday there were three great speeches. The Duke of 
Devonshire insisted with great power that this was a Bill for 
superseding a Court of law founded on a long tradition 
of principle, by an arbitrary tribunal with no principles at 
all to guide it, and yet from whose decisions there would be 
no appeal. He created a great impression by substituting the 
word “landgrabber,” as it would be substituted in Ireland 
for the words “ new tenant,” in the provisions of the Bill, and 
making, for instance, one of these provisions read that if the 
“landgrabber” does not wish to be turned out, he must 
lodge a formal objection to being turned out, and so bring 
down upon himself a douche of persecution. This Bill would 
effect the purpose of putting both the new tenants and the land- 
lords on their defence before the public, solely for holding fast 
to their just and legal rights, which no one ought to have had 
the power to attack with even the smallest prospect of being 
listened to. Pie eee 

Lord Herschell delivered the only powerful defence of the 
Government. He freely admitted that the “Plan of Cam- 
paign ” was absolutely indefensible; but then he maintained 
that not only those who took part in it were not necessarily 
immoral and wicked men, but that even the Conservative states- 
men had virtually admitted this, when they declared themselves 
willing, with the consent of the landlords, to restore “ Plan 
of Campaign” tenants, and even to appropriate public funds 
to the facilitating of that object. Mr. Balfour’s 13th Clause 
in the Land Act of 189], which had been acted on in the 
reinstatement of “Plan of Campaign” tenants, plainly 
involved this admission, and it was no longer possible, even 
for Tories, to take the ground that all interference on behalf 
of such tenants isimmoral. Lord Herschell found a precedent 
even for the arbitrary powers placed in the hands of the 
Arbitrators, in the Railway Commission which “has to deter- 
mine, without any guidance of principle laid down, questions 
affecting most seriously the rights of property of railway 
companies.” The weakness of this argument is that it offers 
no plea at all for depriving landlords of their immemorial legal 
rights in private property, rights recently confirmed to them by 
Parliament itself, since the Railway Commission deals only 
with the property of monopolists who have received their 
monopoly from the State subject to certain State conditions, 
and not with private property at all. Still, Lord Herschell’s 
was much the best defence advanced for the Government. 


The reply of Lord Salisbury was one of the most brilliant 
which even that brilliant speaker has ever delivered ; nor was 
he guilty of any imprudent sarcasm,—for surely never was 
there so absurd an attempt as that of some of our contem- 
poraries to make out that Lord Salisbury was really 
mocking at representative institutions when he laughed at 
the notion that any Member, even of the House of Commons, 
could be “ in constant and daily contact with the general mass 
of the electorate.” Any man who could regard that as a 
cynical sneer at representative institutions must resemble the 
Scotchman who needed a surgical operation to get a joke into 
his brain. We have said enough elsewhere of Lord Salisbury’s 
brilliant irony directed at the arbitrary powers of the Arbitra- 
tors, the gradual evolution of the modern estimate of the land- 
lord as a being as destitute of rights as the Jew of the Middle 
Ages, at the disposition even to guard the “landgrabber’s” 
rights more scrupulously than the landlord’s, and again, at the 
horoscope which unites the downfall of the House of Com- 
mons so closely with the downfall of the House of Lords. 
Lord Rosebery replied in a speech which had no great force, 
but a little happy banter directed chiefly to the Duke of 





Argyll, whose rather too eloquent and too ic ind} 
tion always moves Lord Rosebery to laughter, Suen 
Rosebery made a mistake in laying such stress on the m6 ~ 
Mr, Justice Mathew’s Tenants’ Commission. Not only un . 
Justice Mathew himself disclaim any pretence of actin vi 
Judge, but his conduct of that investigation was so pi a 
unjudicial in spirit that he incurred more risk of losing cast, on 
a Judge by what he did as a layman, than he won of the en : 
of gaining credit for what he achieved as a layman by his hie 
reputation asa Judge. The Bill was rejected by a major 
of 219 (249 against 30). . 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Dr. Spence Watson. 
thanking the Federation of Liberal Associations for their 
cordial recognition of his services to the Liberal party durin 
his long connection with it. In this letter he disclaims, 
having done much to further the purposes of that party, 
However, he has really done a great deal more than A 
admits, and has indeed made a party for the Irish Home. 
rule measure, which did not so much as exist among English 
Liberals before, though that party has not yet accom. 
plished, and we trust never will accomplish, its object. But 
he states no more than the truth when, after his modest 
disclaimer, he adds, “Subject to this observation, I conceive 
that the facts of my Parliamentary history during the nine. 
teenth century are such as will obtain conspicuous notice on 
the page of history.” Of course they will; and there is more 
true simplicity and modesty in recognising this frankly, ag 
Mr. Gladstone does, than in affecting, as public men too. 
often do, not to be conscious of their own great position. 


Mr. Gladstone also held a three days’ féte this week in the 
grounds of Hawarden Castle,—the last of which must have 
been somewhat spoiled, we fear, by Thursday’s rain,—in aid of 
the building fund of the Hawarden Institute and the annnal 
show of the Buckley and Hawarden Horticultural Society, 
and this was attended on the first day, Tuesday, by some 
15,000 visitors, to whom Mr. Gladstone delivered a brief 
address in returning thanks, on behalf of Mrs. Gladstone, 
for the gratitude expressed to her for her distribution 
of the prizes. Mr. Gladstone apologised for speaking on 
his wife’s behalf, remarking that he was a very indifferent 
substitute for her, and that, in his opinion, women bid fair to. 
beat men out of the field as public speakers, unless men look 
very well to their laurels. The warning seems only too much 
needed, but Mr. Gladstone probably intended to address it 
quite as much to women as to men. If women take to public 
speaking, they will probably lose more than half their in- 
fluence; and if men take to holding their tongues, we suspect 
that they might easily double theirs. Except in the case of 
speakers of real genius, as garrulity grows, power and per- 
suasiveness shrink. 


We are much surprised that no sort of answer has been 
given to a letter by Mr. Arno!d-Forster, published in the 
Times of Friday, August 10th. In that letter he told the 
story of an offer made by “a powerful and responsible syndi- 
cate” to supply the dock accommodation so urgently needed 
to make Gibraltar anything but a source of danger. At 
present nothing but the most trifling repairs can be executed 
at Gibraltar, and a ship injured in or near the Straits (and 
the fight for the command of the Mediterranean is almost 
certain to be fought in the Straits) would have either to wait 
at the Rock till the war was over, or steam in a disabled state, 
one thousand miles, to Plymouth or Malta. The syndicate 
offered to make :—(1), An additional mole and so provide sixty- 
eight acres of anchorage with a depth of five fathoms; (2), 
two graving-docks, each 600 ft. long; (3), four floating-docks 
capable of docking ships of 7,500 tons; (4), a coaling-store 
capable of storing coal for the whole Mediterranean Fleet. In 
exchange the syndicate ask for a piece of water space inside 
the new mole on which they will place the coal-store, graving- 
docks, &c. They will give the Admiralty a priority of free 
use in regard to the new accommodation, and also a right of 
purchase at an agreed or arbitration price. The syndicate 
will, in fact, spend a million in exchange for the right to sell 
coal and to dock ships. 


If the Admiralty had refused on grounds of public policy, 
and had asked the country to believe that these grounds are 
good and sufficient, though they could not be stated, we 
should Lave said nothing. Since, however, they have stated 
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i these are all bad, we are lost in 

= pines, oe ieielld refuse because :—(1), A floating- 
cannes nitable to Gibraltar (perhaps not, but it is more 
dock 7 ey no dock at all); (2), a dock at Gibraltar 
on“ erahene under Admiralty control; (3), the new 
nares a i olve additional residents on the Rock, who 
works se “> yictualled in case of a siege. The last is, 
7 we 7 eal reason. Theoretically, no doubt, Gibraltar 
nee — parrack and a fort; but that notion has been 
should ee pom a town has been allowed to grow up; and 
si ~ a try to reverse the policy. Under the circum- 
pom ys ould, we believe, be best to let Gibraltar grow 
gn HP commercial port, and allow our shippers and 


merchants to reap the advantage. 
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tling the frontier between Liberia and the 
Fah officially published on Tuesday. Under 
it, France and the negro Republic rearrange their boundaries 
1s ach & way that the Hinterland of Liberia will be imposed 
P a of buffer-State between a portion of Sierra Leone 
a the French Soudan. It does not appear, however, that 
English interests are in any way injured. Probably the 
Times is right in suggesting that the Treaty is due to the 
persistent policy of France in regard to the formation of a 
creat African Empire stretching from Algiers to the Congo. 
The main object achieved by the Treaty is to be found in the 
clause giving France the right of free navigation in the 
Cavally River. The French hope to discover a connection 
between the Cavally and the affluents of the Upper Niger, 
and so get a new trade-route out of their Hinterland. No 
doubt we shall be told that Sierra Leone will be isolated by 
the new arrangement, and that Liberia will cease to be inde- 
pendent, but, even if it is, we do not think it very greatly 
matters. We cannot forbid France to bargain with Liberia, 
any more than she can forbid us to enter into arrangements 
with Italy or the Congo Free State. 








The full Report of the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the Imperial East Africa Company has just been issued. 
The Company again state their hard case in regard to the 
concession by the Sultanate of Zanzibar. They contend that, 
on the understanding that they were to be allowed to levy 
certain Customs-dues, they agreed to pay the Sultan a fixed 
annual tribute. Subsequently the Sultan—i.ec., the British 
Government, for the Sultan only acts on the advice of the 
Resident at Zanzibar—prevented them from levying the most 
lucrative part of the Customs-dues, and so did away with the 
consideration for the tribute. Under these circumstances— 
they have had to pay the tribute regularly—the Company 
consider themselves swindled, and demand compensation. If 
these are the facts, and all the facts, the Company has cer- 
tainly a great grievance. The wrong as stated is indeed so 
apparent and so monstrous that we can hardly believe that 
the Foreign Office has not some answer to the Company’s 
claim. At the same time, we are bound to confess that we 
have seen no attempt to produce an answer. As we under- 
stand the matter, what the Company now ask is that they 
should be bought out for the sum of £300,000 in full. Of 
this, £200,000 is to be a sum belonging to the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, now lying in the Bank of England, and £100,000 is 
tobe found by the Treasury. The Company say they have 
spent £430,000 in developing their territory, and that most of 
this remains. If that is so, their demand to be bought out 
at only a cost of £100,000 to the Treasury does not seem 
unreasonable. In any case, the Company has a clear right to 
be put out of its misery. Nothing can excuse the Foreign 
Office for dawdling with the claim as they have done. 

The middle-class Englishman may be a Philistine and some- 
what prone to fill his belly with the east wind of catchpenny 
phrases. When, however, he comes to the actual work of 
governing, he seldom fails to show himself sound and com- 
petent. Witness Mr. Henry Fowler’s performance in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, during the discussion on 
the financial position of India. He had to answer Mr. Paul’s 
complaint that the Government had defied the House of 

ommons’ resolution which in effect ordered simultaneous 
examinations for the Civil Service to be held in India and 
— Mr. Fowler did not seek to avoid the question or 

elter himself behin1 the opinion of the Indian Govern- 
ment. He simply inforned the House in respectful language 








that the resolution was nonseuse, and would not be carried 
out. Competition, he told them, is not the best means of 
selecting natives to the highest-ranked places. It might 
be necessary in Europe in order to check nepotism, but m 
India nepotism is impossible. Trial by actual employment 
forms a competitive examination of the best kiad. 





The Indian Budget was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Fowler on Thursday. If nothing were 
done, there would this year (189495) be a deficit of 
Rx.3,517,000. This would be met in part by reducing the 
expenditure by Rx.2,075,000. The remaining Rx.1,442,000 
would be obtained by Import-duties. In regard to the Cotton- 
duties, Mr. Fowler made an important proposal. If the 
Indian manufacturers did not object to countervailing 
duties, which would destroy the protective element in the 
Cotton-duties and also help the Indian Treasury, he saw no 
reason why they should not be imposed. 


The House of Commons, during the first two days of the 
week, discussed the Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill. On Monday, 
Mr. D, A. Thomas moved the insertion of words in the 
second clause under which a majority of the underground 
workers in any county should decide whether they would, or 
would not, adopt the Act. Mr. Fenwick, a miner Member, in 
supporting this local-option proposal, dealt with the question 
of foreign competition, and treated it as areal danger. At 
least 80 per cent. of the Northumberland coal was exported, 
and had to compete with foreign coal, and therefore he inferred 
that it was unfair to force on the county a measure which 
might seriously handicapit. Mr. J. Wilson objected on general 
grounds to State interference with the hours of labour, but 
would vote for the local-option amendment. “ He had always 
been, and still was, in favour of all these matters being settled 
by negotiation between the employers and the employed. 
Heretofore the House had never interfered with adult labour.” 
He denied that the boys in the Durham and Northumberland 
mines were used like galley-slaves. He himself had worked 
for years in the mines as a boy, and the House could see for 
themselves whether his physique had suffered. The Midland 
owners wanted to restrict the competition with themselves on 
the part of Durham and Northumberland. 


On Tuesday, the chief speech of interest was that made by 
Mr. Chamberlain, the promoters of the Bill remaining silent 
in order to save time. Mr. Chamberlain twitted them on their 
reticence in argument. “ Apparently, with the new Unionism 
and new Radicalism a new form of discussion has sprung 
up, and gentlemen who promote a Bill, having ascertained 
beforehand in the lobby whether they have a majority, remain 
obstinately silent, move the Closure from time to time, and 
test the patience of the chairman, and in that way endeavour 
to ram their measures down the throats of their opponents, 
without taking the trouble to explain them.” After a 
speech from Sir Charles Dilke, singularly wanting in argu- 
ment, the Closure was carried by 22 votes. On the division 
ou the main question being taken, the local-option amend- 
ment was carried by 5 (112 to 107). The result caused great 
excitement, and Mr. Roby, the chief promoter of the Bill, at 
ence announced its withdrawal. 














Congress has passed the Tariff Bill in the form proposed 
by the Senate, the Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives, after a long struggle, and finding that the 
Senate could not be moved, preferring to give way rather than 
to lose the Bill altogether. President Cleveland is strongly 
opposed to the passage of so weak a measure; but it is said 
that he will not take the extreme step of vetoing, but will 
allow the Bill to become law. It is dated August Ist, and 
will therefore come into operation immediately after it 
becomes law. The House of Representatives, immediately 
after passing the Tariff Bill, passed three “ pop-gun ” Bills,— 
i.e, Bills which it is known will not pass the Senate, but 
which are intended to show the good intentions of the House. 
One of these puts coal on the free list, another barbed-wire, 
a third sugar. The plain American citizen is, we fear, 
willing to endure almost anything from his commercial 
oppressors. He is the easiest man to pillage by law on the 
face of the globe. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1013—102. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S MERITS. 


E have often expressed our strong sense of Lord 
Salisbury’s defects as a statesman, but we wish 
to-day to express with equal frankness our strong sense of 
his merits. Lord Salisbury is a statesman a little damaged 
by possessing so keen and fastidious a literary distaste for 
half-lights. He is also a literary critic who is immensely 
helped and strengthened by his real contact with the 
difficulties and dilemmas of political life. Think of him 
only as a statesman, and it would be easy to find fault 
even with his brilliant speech of last Tuesday. He over- 
expressed, no doubt, his keen sense of the folly of adapting 
ourselves in any way to the slipshod character of Irish 
practical life. He brings a very strong sense of logic into 
his dealings with a people who have little or no practical 
logic in them, and forgets that an Trishman who does 
wrong when you would reasonably expect him to do right, 
will also do right when you would reasonably expect 
him to do wrong. Lord Salisbury cannot believe that an 
Irishman who will not pay his rent when he would 
immensely improve his prospects in life by paying it, 
will yet often pay it when he would have the most 
plausible excuses for withholding it. Nor is it in- 
deed possible io rationalise successfully the conduct 
of a people whose actions are as capricious as their 
insight into the best way of putting a good face upon 
those actions is keen. But then, on the other hand, if 
Lord Salisbury makes the Irish worse than they are by 
following out the legitimate logic of their excuses for not 
doing what they ought to do, he is all the more successful 
in exhibiting the danger of giving so keen-witted a people 
a multitude of excuses for not being better than they are 
whenever they choose to avail themselves of these excuses; 
and no human being, whether Irishman or not, can tell 
when they will avail themselves of these excuses, and 
when they will not. We know that they will be capricious, 
in fact; but whether their caprices will take the excellent 
form of paying rent when they might escape it, or the 
mischievous form of refusing to pay it when they have 
every reasonable inducement to pay it, no man can tell, At 
all events, though Lord Salisbury’s almost unsurpassed 
speech of Tuesday night might be fairly criticised from the 
statesman’s point of view, as proving too much, it cannot be 
denied that from the literary point of view it was simply 
perfect; nor can we overrate the advantage of having it 
so clearly pointed out to us how the Irish people might, 
if they chose, avail themselves of the extraordinary 
concessions which the Government proposed to embody in 
the measure which they sent up from the Lower House, 
for rewarding wrong-doing and punishing high principle. 
Whether they would choose to avail themselves to the full 
of these concessions, is a question which neither the Oppo- 
sition nor the Government could answer with any con- 
fidence. But it cannot, we think, be denied that to embody 
caprice in law because a particular people show a remark- 
able power for being capriciously better, as well as 
capriciously worse, than they need be, is about as mad a 
policy as man could adopt. 

However, we are not now concerned with the caprices 
of the Irish people, but with the merits of Lord Salis- 
bury’s literary genius, which seems to us to have displayed 
itself with almost unrivalled brilliancy in the speech of 
Tuesday night. The Duke of Argyll’s speech was very 
powerful, and now and then flashed into brilliance 
almost as exceptional as Lord Salisbury’s. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s speech was in the highest degree im- 
pressive and sagacious; but for throwing a bright light 
on the manner in which the proposed measure might 
have been (and occasionally, at least, certainly would have 
been) used by the Irish people, no speech equalled Lord 
Salisbury’s. We do not know what the political world 
would do without him. He lightens it up with the flashes 
of his wit almost as much as he aids it by the acuteness 
of his reasoning. What could be more really luminous, 
—all the more luminous for being a little extravagant,— 
than his comparison of the despotic Arbitrators of that 
Bill (with a majority of partisans for the tenants) to the 
Star Chamber of Archbishop Laud’s time, with its highly 
respectable members, who “ very often performed justice, 


é came before jt ; 
it chose, would very often do nothing but justine Te 


the Star Chamber. But how about the casas ; . 
the partisanship betrayed itself, as it probably set 
: : ) ould 
betray itself? Would it be a good lesson for Trishmen ; 
practising obedience to a fixed law, if it confiscated pe wd 
landlord’s plain right, as Archbishop Laud trlsamet 
Prynne’s ears for him, not out of malice, but out of = 
scientious disapproval of his views? Again, what cal 
be happier or more impressive than Lord Salisbury’ 
sketch of the gradual evolution of the modern ideg of : 
landlord, as of a being who, like the medieval Jews had 
absolutely no rights, though he might now and then b 
justly compassionated by soft-hearted spectators, There 
again, the obviously intentional and happy literary extra_ 
vagance, was politically in the highest degree luminous 
and instructive. It brought out the danger of the situa 
tion far more effectively than sober criticism. The Bil]. 
said Lord Salisbury, proposed to guard (nominally and 
technically at least) the planters’ (or land-grabbers’) 
claims ; but did not even propose to guard the landlords’ 
atall. The planter is, at least in some sense, a tenant 
and so cannot be passed over as cavalierly as can a landlord 
who “if he is impertinent enough to remain on his own 
land,” can be peremptorily turned out by the arbitrators. 
Then, again, what could be more effective than Lord 
Salisbury’s innocent question as to how tenants evicted 
since April 17th last (the limit of the proposed measure, 
which did not apply to the future), were to be reinstated. 
Was there to be an annual measure? Was provision to 
be made for reinstating evicted tenants in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill? If not, how are the Irish 
to be reconciled to the gross anomalies of a measure which 
reinstates tenants evicted before last spring, and refuses to 
reinstate tenants evicted in the summer? Once more, 
what could be happier than Lord Salisbury’s mode of 
meeting Lord Tweedmouth’s and Lord Herschell’s lectures 
on the danger to the House of Lords, of showing itself in- 
different to the House of Commons? The danger of that 
indifference really depends entirely on the unanimity of 
the opinion which the majority in the House of Commons 
represents. If the majority really and adequately repre- 
sents the fixed purpose of the country, of course such 
opposition is not only dangerous but suicidal. But when 
it is otherwise, it is just as likely that a stiff opposition to 
the narrow majority of the House of Commons will be not 
only tolerated but cordially approved, and that is precisely 
the present situation, as Lord Salisbury understands it. 
He thinks that he may safely say (as Louis XI.’s astro. 
loger, in ‘Quentin Durward,” said of Louis XI.’s own 
life, that he would die soon after his astrologer), that 
the extinguishing of the House of Lords against the 
will of the nation would bring the extinguishing of 
the House of Commons very soon after it. In France 
said Lord Salisbury, six or seven Senates had disappeared 
in the course of this century, but in every case the repre- 
sentative Chamber expired at the same time. It might 
very probably happen that any forcible revolution which 
upset one part of our Constitution against a strong 
current of popular feeling, would prepare the way for 
the upsetting of another part. No doubt the House of 
Lords is not very popular. But the House of Commons 
is every day getting less and less popular with the people, 
and all these violent gagging proceedings are making it 
less and less so. If the Lords were extinguished, nothing 
would surprise us less than to see the Commons follow. 
It is always dangerous work to brush away ancient insti- 
tutions. No one can tell how far destruction, once set 
going, may proceed. When a coach is galloping down a 
steep hill, if you take the drag suddenly off the wheels, it 
is very unlikely that it will get safely to the bottom. 
And that is the case with the House of Commons at the 
present moment. It wants to give all sorts of local Home- 
rule to all parts of the Kingdom, and all sorts of Socialism 
to the various representatives of dissatisfied and insatiable 
Labour (or unwillingness to labour). The House of 
Lords is the drag, and that is what gives rise to the cry to 
get rid of the drag. But very soon after the drag is cast 
away, the whole structure will probably come to grief. 
At all events, we do not know what even his most 
vehement opponents could do without Lord Salisbury. 
Nobody else exhibits the case against which they love to 
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one, the most democratic of democratic thinkers would 
g ’ 


; ey most need. His oratory seems to us 
sc te pce! foot with every year. Lord Sualis- 
Les aoe ad ment is no doubt much too strongly partisan; 
a is . partisan who lights up every question he 
pa pot only for his allies, but also for his opponents. 





THE EIGHT-HOURS BILL. 


HE collapse of the Hight-Hours Bill for Miners is a 
subject for nothing but congratulation. Even if 

the principle on which the measure was based had been a 
satisfactory one, it would obviously have been impossible 
to give it full and proper consideration at the end of August. 
No one can say that Parliament is at the present moment 
in a fit condition to undertake legislative work of a 
specially difficult and important kind. The fact, then, 
that the Bill has been withdrawn by its promoters is in 
every way to be regarded as satisfactory. But though 
the Bill has disappeared, the discussion and the circum- 
stances which attended its disappearance have proved of 
use. They have thrown a considerable amount of light 
not only on the nature of the demand to regulate the 
miners’ working-hours by law, but on the real aspirations 
of those who have been pressing the Bill on Parliament. 
Before discussing these, however, let us say frankly that 
we have no sort of wish to declare that Parliament ought 
not under any possible circumstances to interfere 
with the conditions «f adult labour. We should be 
willing to agree to interference if two things could be 
shown,—(1), that the working-hours of the miners of 
Great Britain are at present such as to constitute a 
national danger and disgrace, and (2), that the miners are 
themselves powerless to provide a remedy. If, that is, it 
could be shown that the miners are working at their 
arduous and dangerous toil under conditions damaging to 
them both morally end physically, conditions which break 
them down in health and leave them no time either to see 
their families or to take a reasonable amount of recreation, 
which, in fact, allow no interval between underground 
toil and sleep; and if, further, it was demonstrable that 
the only hope of freeing the miner lies in legislation, 
then most assuredly we should say, “ All the principles 
of politics and economics must be swept aside, and 
the miner must be saved by Act of Parliament from 
a life which is utterly inconsistent with good citizen- 
ship.” But no one can possibly say that the con- 
ditions under which the average miner works even 
faintly approximate to those we have indicated. The 
average miner is not in fact a man condemned to 
long hours of underground toil. Many miners do not 
work more than eight hours a day, and those that do, 


seldom work for more than five days in the week. The | 
Labour Gazette for July shows, indeed, that just now the | 


miners do not really average much more than four and a half 
days a week. That is, besides Sunday, they have one and 
a half play-days a week. Now, under these circumstances, 
no one can say that the miner has, compared with other 
labourers, an unenviable position. The fact that he has to 
work underground does not in reality make his position 
worse. Except in cases where there is a danger of 
explosion, the working below-ground—the fact which 
excites so much general sympathy for the miner—is any- 
thing but a disadvantage. The ordinary man may look 
with horror upon the notion of spending day after day 
in the bowels of the earth, but the miner declines to 
regard working underground as an evil. The fact that 
he is not exposed to the weather, and that he works in 
an atmosphere which is cool in summer and warm in 
winter, is regarded as ample compensation for having to 
go down the pit. Ask any person competent to give 
an opinion, who has the best time of it, the agricultural 
labourer or the miner, and there will be but one answer. 
The miner will be declared far more fortunate in his 
employment than the man who has to pass his life 
hedging and ditching, and who, when he comes home 
from work, is so battered by wind, rain, and labour that 
he is fit for nothing but to eat and sleep. Take one fact 
to show this. Compare the social life of the miner to the 
social life of the agricultural labourer. The miner is a 
person who knows how to amuse himself, and who has a 
passionate love of sport. In his life recreation plays a 
really important part. The labourer has little or no time 
to amuse himself; and hence the purely agricultural 


village is an infinitely duller place than the mining 
village. But if the facts do not sustain the plea that the 
miners are working under conditions so arduous as to be 
contrary to public policy, still less do they sustain that 
which urges that the miners cannot help themselves. It 
is not too much to say that the various miners’ Unions 
could to-morrow impose an eight-hours day on the mine- 
owners. If the miners were to make an eight-hours day 
an imperative demand, and were to declare that they 
would under no circumstances work longer hours, the 
owners would be obliged to yield. To argue that the 
Unions do not adopt this course because they are too 
weak, is clearly absurd in view of the strength of their 
organisations. 

The fact that the Eight-Hours Bill was withdrawn 
because an amendment was carried in favour of local 
option, is most significant. It shows clearly that 
the promoters of the Bill do not believe that the miners, 
as a whole, are in favour of the Bill. If they did, the 
introduction of the principle of local option would not be 
regarded by them as equivalent to the destruction of the 
measure. If the miners are as intent upon obtaining an 
Eight-Hours Bill as is alleged, what harm would be cone 
by the Local Option Clause? Its only effect would have 
been to add a stage to the Bill, and have postponed its 
operation till the collieries had adopted it district by dir- 
trict. The admission that local option would kill the Bill 
was an admission that the miners, if left to themselves, 
would not adopt the Bill, and that if the eight-hours 
day was to be carried into operation, it must be by 
a compulsory measure imposed from tbe outside, and 
by the direct intervention of Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to doubt that the opponents 
of the measure have right on their side when they 
say that the Bill is an attempt by a minority of the 
miners to induce Parliament to impose their views on the 
majority. Yet another argument of great importance 
tells against the Bill. As Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, 
when once you come to close quarters with the Bill, you 
find that the humanitarian aspect of the measure dis- 
appears, and that you are face to face with a sordid 
struggle between rival competitors for the coal market. 
One set of miners and mine-owners think they can get 
even with their trade rivals by invoking the aid of Parlia- 
ment. In a word, the Midland collieries want to put a 
spoke in the wheel of their Northern competitors, and to 
do so, propose to employ the Eight-Hours Bill. On the 
second reading, said Mr. Chamberlain, it was to our 
common humanity that the promoters of the Bill made an 
appeal, but in Committee that plea was dropped. “ What 
we have been listening to is an ignoble strife and com- 
petition between different coalowners on the one side and 
coalowners on the other, between different districts and 
between individual mines, and I do say it is a most 
dangerous precedent if this House is going to interfere 
with a question of commercial competition, and is going 
to lay its strong hand on one set of tradesmen and take it 
away from another set of tradesmen.” Are we, asked 
Mr. Chamberlain, going to follow the evil example lately 
set us in America, to allow personal interests to shape 
our legislation, and to throw ourselves into a mere 
struggle between rival commercial and pecuniary interests ? 
Are we going to throw a balance into the one side or the 
other? On that ground, if on that alone, we ought to 
press for local option in order that these districts may 
fight it out themselves without asking Parliament to 
give a preference to one side or the other. 

Yet one more feature of the discussion must be noticed,— 
the manner in which the more extreme portion of the Glad- 
stonian Press has spoken of those Members of their party 
who ventured to withstand the compulsory clauses of the 
Bill, and to vote for local option. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Fenwick, the working-men Members, are treated by the 
Daily Chronicle in a way which would hardly be justifiable 
had they been Dukes. They are “ anti-social,” the main- 
tainers and upholders of “the most oppressive form of 
boy-labour known to industrial England,” and even, it is 
darkly hinted, the associates and backers of those hostes 
humani generis, “ millionaire Baronets,’—and all because 
they dared to vote for a clause which would allow the 
Durham and Northumberland miners to refuse, if they 
chose, the so-called benefits of the Act. The Westminster 
Gazette has even a worse word for the Northern miner. 








In anticipation of the defeat of the Bill, it spoke of 
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the two Northera counties as “the Ulster of Labour,” — 
and this in spite of the fact that it is, on the whole, in 
favour of the principle of local option. Northumberland 
and Durham are “the Ulster of Labour,” because they 
put their backs to the wall and refuse to yield at once to 
something vaguely, and probably untruly, labelled the will 
of the majority. This piece of controversial rhetoric is 
extremely significant and instructive. Any body of men 
who stand together strongly for their rights, are an 
Ulster, and so to be condemned. How the politic states- 
men who tried to help Charles I. and James II. in 
their attacks on our liberties, would have enjoyed the 
innuendo of the phrase! Scotland was the Ulster 
of Great Britain when it refused Episcopacy. The 
Eastern Counties Association was the Ulster of England, 
and the Seven Bishops the Ulster of the Church. Any 
set of men, in fact, who will not at the first word lie 
down and invite the world at large to come and trample 
on them in hobnailed boots, deserve to be called the Ulster 
of something or other. Fortunately, the English race is 
one which produces Ulsters pretty freely ; and, in spite of 
the taunts of the Westminster Gazette, we have no fear of 
the breed becoming extinct. It is of good omen, too, that 
the Ulsters, as a rule, have carried the day. We do not, of 
course, deny that in the end the will of the majority must 
prevail, but there is nothing of the truer, the English spirit 
of democracy, in treating as enemies of the people those 
who refuse to bow down to what somebody or other chooses 
to label the hat of democracy, but which, as often as not, 
turns out to be nothing but the ill-fitting cap and bells of 
a minority of a minority. 





THE EVICTED TENANTS AND THE STATESMEN. 


te was clear enough that neither party wished to come 
3 to terms with the other on the Evicted Tenants 
Billi, though both parties wished it to be thought, 
and possibly themselves wished to think, that they 
desired conciliation. The Government evidently believed 
that they should have more chance of evicting the 
House of Lords from its constitutional position in the 
country if the Irish evicted tenants remained where they 
are, hutted on the roadside. And the Opposition thought 
that in resisting a compulsory Bill to reinstate tenants 
who had needlessly and ostentatiously violated their con- 
tracts with their landlords for the advantage of their 
poorer brethren who could not pay, they were so plainly 
resisting a high-handed and unprecedented attack on the 
very principle of property that they could afford to stand 
firm and leave the attitude of apology to their opponents. 
Perhaps “ both were right and both were wrong.” The 
Government, in their open indifference to the concession 
of a voluntary Bill by their antagonists, sheltered them- 
selves behind Mr. Courtney, who had not only apologised 
for, but advocated, the principle of compulsion, though 
he is a Liberal Unionist of the purest water. But 
Mr. Courtney likes to stand alone, and we do not 
think that his very eccentric attitude in relation to 
the “ Plan of Campaign” tenants will go down with the 
more sensible of the electors, who will, on the whole, con- 
demn the Bill and attitude of the Government more than 
they will condemn the reluctance of the Opposition to 
offer a compromise. On the other hand, the Opposition, 
in their determination not to offer a voluntary Bill 
till they had contemptuously rejected a compulsory Bill, 
sheltered themselves behind that unwilling warrior, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, who, though he had personally 
desired to embody proposals for peace in the very resolu- 
tion in which he condemned the action of the Govern- 
ment, eventually preferred to condemn the action of the 
Government without embodying his own wish for a volun- 
tary arrangement, rather than offer a compromise without 
condemning it at all. But Mr. T. W. Russell was evidently 
s) reluctant to take the course he did, and was so much hurt 
b the dislike shown of his own form of amendment to the 
second reading, eid the blank rejection of the Bill substi- 
tuted for it, that * 2re again we think moderate men will go 
with Mr. T. W. Russell rather than with the uncompromising 
Tories, and will feel that though they are bound to support 
the Opposition rather than the Government in its open 
indifference to the most elementary legal rights, they 
should have preferred to follow leaders who had taken 
up Mr. Russell’s attitude on the subject, rather than 
leaders who bundled all compromise out of the House 








with the light heart of the Marquis of Salisbury. It w 
simply a question of tactics. The Opposition in the Lords 
contended that it was impossible to read a second time : 
Bill of which the compulsory confiscation of the landlords’ 
most conspicuous and time-honoured rights was the 
essential principle. We do not see that there was an 
impossibility at all, if they had in the preliminary ped 
declared that they read it a second time only because the 
accepted the proposal to provide funds for a voluntary 
resettlement of the cases of hardship, as its principle mi 4 
itended to exclude the principle of compulsion in the 
most formal manner. But even if they could not do that, 
why could they not have moved in the Lords some 
amendment to the Bill such as Mr. T. W. Russell had 
given notice of in the Commons, rather than blankly reject 
a Bill for which all the greater statesmen saw that 
there is a real occasion,—at least so soon as the compulso 
principle has been excluded? The plain truth is that 
just as with the House of Commons, the tail of each party 
wagged the head. The party of Mr. O’Brien moved the 
Government in the Commons, as the party of Colonel 
Saunderson moved the Opposition inthe Commons. And 
it was just the same in the Lords. The extreme Irish 
party kept Lord Spencer from making any kind of offer to 
accept a voluntary Bill. And the landlord party kept the 
Duke of Devonshire from moving any amendment which 
would have fully admitted the need of a guarded volun- 
tary Bill, while rejecting peremptorily the compulsory 
principle. Both parties unfortunately desired victory, 
though both parties saw that peace was possible, and 
was far more statesmanlike. And for the moment the 
Tories have secured their victory. For our own parts, 
we think both parties wrong. The Government will 
never succeed in persuading the constituencies that 
the Bill they proposed was not flagrantly immoral. But 
the Opposition will not succeed in persuading the con- 
stituencies that they would not have done much better, and 
inspired far more confidence, if they had taken pains 
to show that they desired a voluntary arrangement, 
though they condemned and would not countenance a 
confiscation of legal rights. 

The great speeches in the Lords were the Duke of 
Argyll’s, the Duke of Devonshire’s, the Lord Chancellor’s, 
and Lord Salisbury’s. All these speakers really admitted, and 
one of them very powerfully maintained, the strong case 
for a compromise. But three out of the four were too full 
of indignation at what the Government asked for, to lay 
any stress on the duty of offering a compromise, while the 
fourth was too full of indignation at what he thought the 
cynical tone of the majority to appreciate the enormous mis- 
chief of undermining the principle of property inany country, 
and more especially in a country in which the only hope of 
“durable tranquillity and temperate freedom ” is to found 
that principle anew on the basis of a strong peasant-pro- 
prietary. Lord Salisbury was as wise as he was witty in 
declaring that we are coming by steady stages to the 
evolution of a perfectly new conception of a landlord. In his 
younger days, he explained, a landlord was always regarded 
as eminently respectable in the absence of any convincing 
evidence to the contrary. As Lord Salisbury grew older, 
the popular view came rather to be that, though it might 
be a regrettable fact, yet even a landlord had legal rights 
which must be respected, in spite of the discomfort 
of the spectacle of the triumph of these rights. But now 
landlords are assuming the position taken by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages,—they are men without rights. They may 
be the subjects of legitimate compassion, but they are 
outcasts, and beyond the protection of the law. Surely 
such an attitude towards the landlord class is fatal in re- 
lation to a country in which the State itself is rapidly 
becoming the chief landlord ; and not only so, but in which 
the peasants themselves are being made proprietors in the 
hope of teaching them to respect the rights of property 
as they have never yet respected them. 

The Daily Chronicle, in its attack on the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech, said that “ Property, property, 
property,” was the theme of every line of it. And 
so, no doubt, it was, and ought to have been. But 
the Duke’s speech was as far as possible from breathing 
the spirit that property had not its duties as well 
as its rights. The Daily Chronicle knows very well 
that Dukes of Devonshire for the last two generations 
at least, have been the most prominent of the represen- 
tatives of the duties of property, placing these duties 
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rights. But how can there be any 
erty unless a _ to - fully 
. 2 An outcast who has no rights is the last 
admitted top; filled with the sense of his duties, ‘The 
rights of property are absolutely essential to any sense of 
its responsibilities. And when a Government appointsa triad 
of so-called arbitrators, who have no law to guide them in 
their decisions, and would yet have ample power to decide 
against the persons who at present are themselves possessed 
of the legal right to decide, and when two out of these three 
arbitrators are well-known partisans of the tenants, it may 
fairly be said that the landlords are legal outcasts who 
may be deprived of their legal rights without any reason 
assigned, by the mere arbitrary will of two out of the three 
members of this new Star Chamber, as Lord Salisbury with 
very little extravagance called it. The Duke of Devonshire 
showed that Lord Lansdowne had sunk a great deal of 
capital in one of his derelict farms after the tenant was 
evicted from it for not performing the duties he had con- 
tracted to perform. And yet, if this Bill had passed, it 
would be in the power of these three gentlemen,—though 
we trust it would be very unlikely that they would have 
so discharged their duty,—to reinstate the evicted 
tenant, and to place him in the full enjoyment of all 
the improvements which Lord Lansdowne had made, with- 
out the least security to him for any compensation in respect 
of his outlay. To give such power as that to a partisan 
body seems to us the very worst lesson in proprietary 
rights and duties which could possibly be taught to 
the new Ireland. And we are very thankful that 
that lesson cannot now be given. At the same time, 
we hold that the House of Lords would be in a far 
stronger position than that which it now occupies, if it 
had supplemented the condemnation of these monstrous 
proposals with an explicit announcement that it would 
welcome the duty of providing a way out of the present 
impasse for all those tenants whom .their landlords are 
willing to readmit to their farms, as being innocent, or 
comparatively innocent, of the conspiracy into which wilier 
and more unscrupulous men had led them. Neither party 
to this last political controversy in the House of Lords 
has done well. But the winners have at least done better 
than the Government, which has professed to desire con- 
ciliation, while it really lusted for a new grievance against 
the Upper House. 


even above the 
duties of prop 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE CONGO AGREEMENT. 


HE bottom has come out of our boasted Congo 
Agreement. Of that there can be no longer any 
sort of doubt. Like Cesar’s mantle, the Agreement has 
been rent and torn in a dozen places. Lord Kimberley, 
like Antony, might hold up the poor tattered rag for our 
commiseration and sympathy :— 
“See what a rent the envious Frenchmen made, 
Through this the well-beloved Germans stabbed.” 
He might recall, too, “ the first time ever Caesar put it on.” 
It was a spring morning, “the day he overcame the 
Nervii.” The Agreement, it will be remembered, was pro- 
mulgated last May, but had been doubtless prepared by 
Lord Rosebery a month or two before, and while he was 
still Foreign Secretary. It is possible, indeed, that the 
Treaty was agreed on just at the time when Lord Rosebery 
overcame Mr. Labouchere and his cave-men. This would 
make the analogy very close, for the Nervii were doubtless 
Troglodytes,—a tribe of savage irreconcilables. In any 
case, the rebuff to British diplomacy is a very severe one. 
We made an agreement with the Congo Free State, and 
blew a great flourish of trumpets over it, and now the 
whole Treaty has been cut to pieces by France and 
Germany while we have had to stand by and mumble our 
paws. As a rule, we are not inclined to lay very much 
stress upon diplomatic successes or defeats, but no one can 
pretend that the Congo fiasco will tend to make our 
statesmen respected in the eyes of Europe. Let us recall 
for a moment the history of this egregious document. The 
Germans are our friends in Africa and have always worked 
with us. We knew, or ought to have known, that they 
objected to our taking over a certain strip of territory 
on the border between the Congo Free State and the 
German sphere. Yet, in spite of that, we obtain a lease 
of this strip from the Congo Free State. On this be- 
coming known, the Germans protest; and we at once 
Withdraw from our agreement and give up the strip cf 


territory. Very probably we were quite right {o withdraw 
our claim to take a lease of the strip if the Germans were 
annoyed, but what shall be said of the sagacity of the men 
who did not first find out whether Germany would agree 
to the lease? The only reason for not sounding Germany 
would have been a determination to maintain the lease at 
all costs. It is childish to do things behind people’s 
backs when you do not mean to stick to them. The 
surrender to Germany left our Foreign Office not a rag of 
excuse for not consulting Germany prior to the Congo 
Agreement. 

A very considerable hole was made in the Agreement by 
our having to give up the leased strip on the German 
border; but now that France has made the Congo Free 
State abandon the Agreement as far as it relates to the 
Upper Nile, the whole bottom has, as we have said, fallen 
out of the Treaty. It is difficult to make the details of 
the new Agreement between the Congo State and France 
intelligible without a map, but a rough outline of its 
effect may be given. The mother-thought of our agree- 
ment with the Congo Free State was the formation of a 
neutral buffer-State between our sphere of influence and 
that of the French. We saw that the French were steadily 
working from their West Coast settlements eastward and 
right across the map, and that ultimately they would cut 
our sphere of influence on the Upper Nile, and we 
naturally dreaded this contact with France in the heart of 
Africa. Accordingly, we took a block of land on the left 
bank of the Nile, and leased it partly to the Congo Free 
State and partly to the King of the Belgians, keeping the 
territory on the right bank as our own. If this agree- 
ment had held good, France would have been cut off 
from the Upper Nile, and we should have had a 
pad between us and her possessions in the Soudan. 
Unfortunately, however, France would not consent to this 
arrangement, and she has now contrived to make the Congo 
Free State agree not to occupy what we designed to be the 
buffer-province. The Congo Free State agrees not to 
advance north beyond what is roughly the watershed 
between the Congo and Nile basins, and east beyond the 
thirtieth degree of latitude. The net result of this, is that. 
France gives up to the Congo State nearly a degree of 
territory in the Congo basin which she formerly claimed, 
but that the Congo State is precluded from acting as 
our buffer on the Upper Nile. The new treaty will 
also prevent the occupation of the Bahr-el-Ghazal pro- 
vinces by the Congo State, and leaves them and the 
road to the Nile open to France. Thus France can still 
indulge in the dream of a great band of territory stretching 
from west to east. The only theoretical objection at the 
present moment is the fact that France has formally 
declared that she considers the Bahr-el-Ghazal provinces 
and the Upper Nile as still part of Egypt, and therefore 
part of the Empire of the Sultan whose dominions are 
guaranteed by the Powers. Hence, to touch the Upper 
Nile is to open the Eastern Question. But though Franc? 
may make this formal statement, it must not be expected 
that it will bind her practically. It would be easy enough 
for her to occupy the Bahr-el-Ghazal provinces on the 
ground that she intended to administer them till the 
Egyptian Question was settled,—i.e., till we had evacuated 
Egypt. Unquestionably, the new Agreement with the 
Congo State increases the power of France to annoy us ia 
Africa. 

What, if anything, ought we to do under the circum- 
stances ? That is the question that presents itself for our 
consideration. It is clear that the dream of a buffer- 
State must be given up, and that unless both France and 
England abandon the policy of pushing on in Africa, we 
shall meet in the centre of Africa. We do not say this as 
if it were, per se, anything very alarming. In all proba- 
bility, the British nation, owing to the accident of its 
insular position, is far too nervous about contiguous 
frontiers. The sky would not fall if we were face to face 
with France both in Burmah and in Africa. Still, the 
fact that France has brushed aside the buffer-State we 
attempted to create, shows that she means to advanc» 
towards the Nile. It is, therefore, necessary for us to 
make up our minds whether we intend to keep the whol» 
valley of the Upper Nile in our hands, or ouly one side of 
it. If we intend to keep the French out of the territory 
we leased to the Congo State, but which it now refuses 
to occupy, our plan is to send an expedition and make it 





ours by effective occupation. In Africa, as elsewher, 
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actual possession is the only certain way of enforcing a 
claim. Whether it would be worth while to take posses- 
sion in this way is another question. All we want to point 
out is that it is no good to rely upon the paper claim of 
a sphere of influence. No doubt the new Agreement 
between France and the Congo State cannot improve 
French rights or injure ours, but that does not alter the 
fact that if France were to establish herself on the left 
bank of the Upper Nile before we did, we could not dislodge 
her without a war. At the same time, we must not forget 
that it is much easier to talk about sending expeditions and 
occupying territory, than to do it. We have made, and 
not unnaturally, many wry faces about Uganda, but taking 
Uganda is child’s play to occupying the Upper Nile valley 
only as far as Faschoda. The real thing necessary for our 
statesmen to consider is whether there is anything sound 
in Mr. Rhodes’s plea for a great line of communication 
from the Cape to Cairo. If they decide there is, and that 
this route is worth making sacrifices for, they must next 
ask what is wanted to secure it. Will possession of the 
right bank of the Nile, free navigation, and the right to 
improve the navigation be enough? and if not, what will 
be? When these questions are settled and we really 
know what we want, it appears to us that the reasonable 
thing would be to try to come to an agreement with 
France. No doubt France is a bad country to do business 
with ; but still it ought not to be impossible for us to 
arrive at an agreement as to our spheres of influence. 
France will not go to war with us about the Upper Nile 
unless she gets possessed of the notion that we are 
trying to drive her out of Africa. If we do not try to 
claim too much, our diplomatists ought to be able to come 
to an understanding with France. The time has gone by 
when it is good policy to say, ‘Let us keep quiet and lie 
low, and we shall get what we want.” We shall not 
dawdleand drift into a North African empire, but we may 
dawdle and drift into a very unpleasant quarrel with 
France, if we do not make up our minds as to what we 
want on the Upper Nile. 





THE TRIAL OF THE THIRTY. 


4 Iga farce is at an end. The thirty scapegoats have 
been sent into the wilderness, and most of them 
have returned scatheless. True, three of the lower-class 
prisoners have been sentenced to varying terms of im- 
prisonment for crimes in no way relating to Anarchy; but 
for the rest there is again freedom and—applause. And 
the trial has been an interesting specimen of the criminal 
procedure that obtains across the Channel. Abuse has 
teen bandied between counsel and prisoner, between 
prisoner and Judge, with a freedom peculiar to France. 
it is idle to comment on the peculiarities of the French 
method; it suffices to describe. If there were three 
hundred suspects in jail, why bring but thirty into the 


dock? If the detained men were to be decimated, why 


must men of the type of John Wilkes, and men of the type 
of Jonatban Wild, be placed at random in the same Court ? 
If the trial was to strike terror into Anarchists of all 
classes, why allow repartee in which the Government 
counsel did not show to advantage? But it is beside the 
mark to cavil at these things. They are of the essence of 
French criminal procedure. 

We are far, indeed, from a feeling of certainty as to 
how “the Anarchist Peril” is to be handled. Flogging, 
the remedy so convincing to the ordinary mind, is of more 
than doubtful application in this instance. The assertion 
that it put down other outbursts of crime, such as garrotting, 
is now proved to be without foundation, and we see small 


veason to believe that in this case it would be any more 
-efficacious. A more subtle and also more sound sugges- 


tion, is that such offenders should be tried in camera. 
Gf there is one feature absolutely common to Anarchists 
of all grades, it is a craving for notoriety. Even more 
than the making of bombs, they love a stage upon which 
they can declaim and attitudinise. To pose as a martyr, 
to exchange epigrams with counsel for the prosecution, 
to bandy raillery with the Judge, to have an audience, in 
a word, this to the Anarchist is heaven. But it is very 
doubtful how far a secret hearing would be possible. In 
England there is a marked feeling against any judicial 
proceedings being held with closed doors. The traditions 
of the Bench, as well as the public, are strongly opposed 
thereto. Even in such a tribunal as the Divorce Court, 








the Judge will only order proceedings in i 
80 long as the i ie in Be se of tang elicited - = 
unfit for publication. It is certainly the best device that h 
yet been proposed to quell Anarchy ; it is simple, and sett 
bring with it many positive benefits. But it would als 
entail disadvantages not a few; it would breed a sug a 
of unfairness ; it might detract from the impartiality tf the 
Courts. It was tried during the first day of the recent * sin 
But the Avocat-Général, M. Bulot, abandoned it almost 
at once, as if confessing that he was ashamed of it —that 
it was an unfortunate mistake. In fact, this half-measure 
was of a piece with the other laughable incidents of this 
strange trial. 

But whatever methods are to be adopted whereb 
Anarchy may be suppresséd, it is quite certain that ead 
will not be those recently taken by the French “_ 
To select at haphazard thirty from among the three hun. 
dred in jail to be put on their trial; to place them pell- 
mell, in the dock, housebreakers and thieves side by side 
with amiable theorists like Fénéon and Jean Grave, wag 
neither wise nor just. When it is also remembered that 
fifty-eight distinct charges were made to a jury alread 
dazed by the heavy rhetoric of M. Bulot and the pee 
mental eloquence of Sébastien Faure, one can Only marvel 
that they did not in despair acquit the whole thirty 
without distinction. That they did make this distinction 
and bring in a verdict against Ortiz, Chericotti, and 
Bertani, is as much to their credit as the previous scenes 
were to the discredit of both Judge and counsel. For 
though we may have our own opinion of whither the 
teaching of MM. Grave, Reclus,and Bernard ultimately 
tends, there can be no doubt that in this case the jury 
were right in their verdict of acquittal. These men, and 
most of those charged along with them, represent the 
“academic” side of this interesting creed. They have 
nothing to do with such amiable productions as Le Pére 
Peinard, or even L’En-Dehors. They are not the con- 
structors of Anarchist hagiologies with the martyred 
Ravachol in the place of honour. They do not write in 
the argot of Montmartre, or declare with Paul Verlaine 


that— 
“ Louise Michel est trés bien.” 


No; these are men who write (or rather wrote) for La 
Révolte, who spin abstract theories of an Anarchist mil- 
lennium, and who use as classic French as any member of 
the Sorbonne. They are the true disciples of Bakounine, 
Kropotkin, Most, and whomsoever else that made for 
respectability in this mad propaganda. They are, some 
of them, followers of the Symbolist school,—Fénéon, in- 
deed, excused himself for living among a circle of Anar- 
chists on the ground that he was interested in Symbolistic 
literature ; and it is an interesting fact that M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, a man not over given to contact with the vulgar, 
came forward as a witness to Fénéon’s good character and 
discretion. But most of them are precise, pedantic, very 
often dull, and if Anarchist writings were no more violent 
than the productions of these men, society would have 
very little to fear. On the whole, Jean Grave, and others 
like him, are careful to abstain from advocating any- 
thing like open attacks on life or property. There is 
little in what they have written or said that could 
connect them directly with such men as Vaillant or 
Pauwels. Their journal, La Revolte, has been characterised 
in the more thorough-going International as a “ rag,” and 
among “serious comrades” they are looked on as but 
lukewarm in the great cause. Unless the mere expression 
of opinion was to be made a criminal offence, it was im- 
possible to condemn such men. They were but exercising 
their right to freedom of speech. At the same time, while 
believing as we do that the jury acted rightly in acquitting 
these men, we must remember that the gulf between them 
and their brethren of the “active propaganda” is narrow 
and easily crossed. It is a significant fact that Sébastien 
Faure, whose address to the jury was so eloquent and so 
irrelevant (for did he not say “there are two women 
praying in tears that you may give a verdict of justice 
which will be a verdict of mercy” ? ), that Sébastien Faure 
was in communication with Pauwels and other “serious 
fellows,” that Paul Bernard was in Barcelona at the very 
time of the explosion, and that even Jean Grave had asserted 
that a man who commits suicide in the midst of shops 
overflowing with plenty is no better than an idiot. On 
the facts of the case these men were entitled to an 
acquittal, but as for the secondary, the ultimate, results 
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of their words and writings, there is little to choose 
between them and their more courageous comrades of Le 

Pere Peinard. , i thle 

And when we come to look at the details of this trial, 

we shall be still more amazed at the ever-present flavour 

of the stage pervading the Court of Justice. The Avocat- 

Général, M. Bulot, after proclaiming that this was not a 

j rosecution for opinions, but a trial of common criminals, 

remarked: “It is time to return to serious matters. I 

will not allow the fearful drama that has so long disturbed 
the country to be turned into opera-bouffe.” But if the trial 
was filled with incidents better fitted for an opera-bouffe 

than for a Law-court, as it certainly was, it can hardly be 
said that the examinations by either Judge or counsel 
were calculated to make it more serious. The latter had 
previously examined Matha, and had posed him with the 
highly irrelevant question as to what were his reasons for 
returning to Paris in 1892. “I could not stay in London 
for ever,” was the Anarchist’s answer. And when the 

Government counsel proceeded to remark that Matha’s 

appearance 1n Paris was suspiciously coincident with the 

Café Terminus explosion, “That is mere trifling,” was the 

only reply that could be obtained from the accused. It 

may be mere insular prejudice, but certainly neither of 
these mots would be accepted over here for a moment. 

Then there were the mercury and the tubes found 

in the possession of Fénéon, and the attempt to explain 
that they were really the property of Emile Henry. 

The latter had identified the mercury-flask as his. 

“That,” struck in Fénéon, “ would be quite in keeping 
with Henry’s love of bravado.” Nor were there wanting 

touches of delightfully unconscious humour. A certain 

M. Frantz Jourdain, called in to testify to Grave’s good 

character, remarked that he had heard such high praise 
of Grave at the Conservative clubs, that he had seriously 
thought of asking him to dinner! We have culled one 
phrase from the address of M. Bulot to the jury; it 

contains other features of interest. In commending 

Ledot to the tender mercies of the jury, he remarked 
that under his guidance La Révolte had become even 
more violent than under Grave. As that paper is now 
suppressed, this was an easy thing to say; but in point 
of fact,as we mentioned before, La Revolte was neither 
violent nor incendiary. Passing to Fén¢éon, the most 
interesting, and perhaps also the least objectionable 
figure in the dock, he commented on the description he 
had given of himself as merely “an ardent student.” 
“Tt would be curious,” the counsel went on, “ to know what 
this refined psychologist thought of the state of mind of 
Ortiz, the accomplished burglar, or of Emile Henry, 
when planning to avenge Vaillant.” Finally, he classed 
Grave, Faure, and Ortiz together as men for whom 
there must be no mercy. “You are wretches,” he cried, 
“and I call down upon your heads all the severities of 
the law.” 

We leave such forensic eloquence to speak for itself. 
We know that compared with what happens at many 
trials in France, it is mild and urbane. But it is none the 
less that blunder which is worse than a crime. If 
these are the first-fruits of the new law, they are cer- 
tainly not encouraging. What can result from such a 
trial but that the hands of Anarchy will be strengthened, 
those of society weakened, for the coming struggle? 
It has been throughout a melodramatic farce, a sorry 
travesty. 





THE DECADENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 
if an interesting, though badly reported, paper on 

“The Popular Attitude towards Economics,” read 
before the British Association on Tuesday, Mr. L. R. 
Phelps gave a very accurate diagnosis of the discredit into 
Which economists have fallen with the public at large. 
He pointed to the legislation of the middle of the century 
as evidence that at that time economics practically directed 
a great part of men’s lives, whereas now they have scarcely 
any influence at all. He distributed the blame of this 
change between the economists and the public. People 
are lazy and impatient; they will not give to economical 
questions the amount of steady thinking which they 
require. We confess that for once the public seem to 
have rather hard measure. So long as economics were a 
science with defined boundaries embracing a specific field 


their claim to consideration. But when we read Mr. 
Phelps’s description of what economics have become, we 
should think but poorly of a public which paid them any 
particular attention. The economist “has deserted the 
a priori method with its certainties, limited indeed, but 
still certainties. He now endeavours to be comprehensive, 
and so becomes weak; to allow for different motives, and 
so becomes indefinite and uncertain.” The older econo- 
mists aimed at isolating their subject. One of the motives 
which govern human action is the desire for wealth, and 
they set themselves to consider by what steps a community, 
animated by this desire, would most certainly attain its 
end. Such an investigation as this was obviously incom- 
plete. The course of action to which it pointed was never 
realised except in theory. Men are never controlled—never, 
at least, except in those rare cases where avarice rises to 
insanity—by the simple desire for wealth. But subje.t 
to this reservation, it is useful and interesting to trace out 
the action of a motive which necessarily plays so large a 
part in the determination of human conduct. We are 
familiar with the same process in every other inquiry. 
When the physician describes the action of alcohol in the 
body, and gives us a picture of the physical degeneration 
which accompanies habitual drunkenness, we do not object 
that he has not allowed for the restraining influence of 
religion or family affection. When the engineer enumerates 
the parts of a locomotive, and shows how they all combine 
to take a train to its journey’s end, we do not complain 
that he has left out of consideration the possibility of the 
train being wrecked by a gang of strikers. If doctors or 
engineers had stopped to take such matters as these into 
their calculations, medical and engineering science would 
have made but little progress. Each requires for the 
successful prosecution of its inquiries that it should 
exclude, for the special purpose it has in view, the 
obstacles to the free action of the motive it is examining. 
The consideration how that process is checked or furthered 
by the intervention of other motives, belongs to others. 
The principle of the division of labour is as applicable to 
the discovery of truth as to any other process. 

In the economics of the moment, however, this principle 
is altogether disregarded. The best economist, in the 
estimation of the new school of teachers, is he who does 
most to enlarge the frontiers of the science. If a survival 
of the older school seeks to explain the phenomena of 
strikes by saying that their success or failure depends on 
the extent to which the margin of profit allows of reduc- 
tion, and on the ability of the men to hold out 
until this point is decided, he is at once reproached 
for making no allowance for human feelings, and asked 
if the contributions of thousands of sympathisers are to 
count for nothing. Undoubtedly they count for just so 
many hundreds or thousands of pounds as they bring in 
to the fund of the Union that happens to be on strike. 
But they are at best an intermittent element in the cal- 
culation. It is not every cause of quarrel that appeals to 
the imagination, or finds a public more disposed to sympa- 
thise with the strikers than to resent the inconvenience 
caused by the strike. Moreover, when allowance has been 
made for this source of revenue to the men, it remains 
nothing more than a source of revenue. It enables them 
to continue the strike until the determination of the em- 
ployers not to work for less than a certain minimum of 
profit has been ascertained beyond a possibility of doubt. 
No display of public sympathy will alter this determina- 
tion ; it will at most provide additional means of testing it. 
Let us suppose that two strikes are going on at the same 
moment, and that in each there is money enough to pay 
the same strike-pay to the same number of men for the 
same length of time. What does it matter that in one 
case the whole of the money comes out of the reserve fund 
of the Union, while in the other case only half of it comes 
from this source and the remainder from a public sub- 
scription? In either case the money is there and is spent 
in maintaining the men on strike. In neither does it affect 
the attitude of the employers. If, indeed, public sympathy 
were always prompted by the reasoned conviction that the 
margin of profit will allow of the payment of higher 
wages, its manifestation would at least help us to pre- 
dict the result of a strike. But then we know but too 
well, that it is prompted by nothing of the kind. Money 
is given because the men are poor, because the strike-pay 
will keep them but will not keep their wives and children, 





of investigation, they had no difficulty in making good 
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harrowing pictures of their sufferings, because the em- 

loyers have been irritated by what the men have said, and 

ave consequently shown no disposition to come to terms 
with them. Sympathy, which may come from one or all 
of these causes, is worthless from a scientific point of 
view. The economist is bound to treat it as though the 
money it contributes were provided from the Union chest, 
and simply indicated a larger accumulated fund. But in 
the present condition of the science, the economist is 
expected to treat this sympathy as a distinct and 
important contribution to the final result,—to talk as 
though, in part at least, strikes succeed or fail according 
as the opinion of the community, or of an active section 
of the community, is on the side of the employer or the 
employed. 

Or, to take another example, the older economists are 
constantly condemned for their supposed indifference to 
human bappiness in their discussion of the land question. 
They approach it, it is said, with a single eye to the greater 
or less produce to be extracted from the soil. If more corn 
in proportion can be grown on one farm of five hundred 
acres than on ten farms of fifty acres, they regard the 
superiority of large farms to small ones as established. 
They make no account of the happy homes which would 
be created by small ownership, they refuse to look at 
anything except the relative sizes of the stacks pro- 
duced on the two systems. Yet how can the politician 
decide between them if he does not give its proper 
weight to the very element which is thus excluded? 
Wealth is not a final object in itself; it is only an object 
in so far as it ministers to the happiness of the com- 
munity. This is perfectly true, and perfectly irrele- 
vant. A new term has been slipped into the argument 
with the usual result of making the reasoning in- 
effectual. The happiness of the community is un- 
doubtedly the end which the politician ought to keep 
in view. But “politician” is not a synonym for 
“economist ;” rather, politics are the whole of which 
economics are a part. The results of economic science are 
one of the sources from which the politician draws his 
ultimate conclusions. Consequently, it is indispensable 
for him that these results should be presented with the 
least possible admixture of matter derived from other 
sources. He does not go to the economist for information 
as to what will most promote the happiness of the nation. 
He goes to him for information as to what will most 
promote the wealth of the nation. That, no doubt, is 
only one of the points which the politician will have to 
take into account in framing laws. But it is one point. 
No matter how low a place we may assign to national 
wealth among the constituents of national happiness, it 
has its recognised position in the list. Naturally, there- 
fore, the politician wishes to be instructed about it. 
If he is contemplating legislation in the direction of small 
holdings, he will first inquire into the cost of such 
legislation. There must be a limit to the price paid 
for happiness in the case of nations as of individuals; 
and in the case of small holdings this price, or a 
part of this price, may take the form of diminished 
production. The gain in happiness may be ample 
compensation for the loss thus incurred; but this 
is a question for the politician, not for the economist. 
And when the politician comes to the economist for 
information as to the exact price he will have to pay, 
and instead of this gets nothing but general remarks 
on the blissful state of small proprietors or the wicked- 
ness of men who like to see themselves encompassed 
with submissive tenants instead of with independent 
yeomen, he goes away resolved not to trouble his infor 
mant with any similar questions in the future. He feels, 
in short, as Mr. Phelps so truly says, that in trying to be 
comprehensive, the economist has become weak, indefinite, 
and uncertain. He was once content to be useful ina 
sphere which was precisely ascertained; he now soars 
beyond the narrow bounds of economic fact, and aspires 
to be a philosopher or a theologian. He is like a traffic 
manager who, on being asked by his directors what would 
be the lowest remunerative price for a workman’s ticket, 
should give them nothing, by way of answer, save general 
remarks on the advantages of living in the suburbs, or the 
duty of public carriers to the toiling millions of our great 
cities. All that he says may be as true as gospel, but it 
bs not - particular truth which traffic managers exist to 
urnish. 
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TASTING LIFE. 


igen is at the present moment a large and growing 
4 class of people who not only consider that they have a 
right to taste life as a man tastes claret or cigars, out of 
curiosity or the desire to find what tickles his palate most 
pleasantly, but who believe that they are doing something which 
is almost meritorious per se in subjecting themselves to every 
possible form of sensation, mental and physical. For example 
M. Fénéon, the French War Office clerk, recently put on his 
trial for complicity in Anarchist plots, produced as a defence 
which he evidently thought would justify his conduct before 
the world, the plea that he was only tasting Anarchy as he 
was wont to taste other forms of life. He was, he said, a 
Symbolist and an Impressionist, and he merely went into 
Anarchy out of curiosity. In fact, he had made sensation. 
seeking, and the tasting of life in all its forms, his profession, 
But the study of Anarchy and the society of Anarchists 
offered a completely new vintage. What, then, was more 
reasonable than that he should “sample” the new liquor P 
The explanation of his conduct was really too clear to need 
elaboration. It was, of course, quite unnecessary to point 
out that he had no sympathy with Anarchists. Though M. 
Fénéon did not use the phrase, it was evident that he expected 
the public to recognise that the desire to taste life was quite 
enough motive to make a man take up Anarchy for a season. 
Unfortunately for M. Fénéon, he took his sip of Anarchy at 
an inconvenient moment, and found himself undergoing an 
experience with which he would doubtless have preferred to 
dispense,—a trial before the Assize Court. 

It is not often that the advocates of the plan of tasting life 
rather than living it, get so direct and plain a reminder of 
the anti-moral and anti-social character of their acts. Asa 
rule, their tastes of the evil side of life are so judiciously taken 
that they avoid, or appear to avoid, any unpleasant conse- 
quences. But though it is seldom that the life-taster can be 
brought to book, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
entirely immoral attitude towards life than that which he 
adopts. The fact that a man lives with a set of profligates, 
gamblers, and drunkards, not because he has any inclination 
towards their vices, but merely because he wants to judge of 
that sort of life at first hand, affords him no excuse. It is no 
defence for a man who has made love to his neighbour’s wife 
to say that he had not the least desire to break the seventh 
commandment, but merely wanted to gain the experience of 
life involved in an intrigue. The explanation makes the 
offence twice as bad by taking away the excuse of passion. 
This is easily seen in a yet plainer case. The man who joins 
a body of brigands and helps them to commit murders out of 
his desire to try what it feels like to be a brigand, is a worse 
man than the poor half-starved wretch who takes to the 
road because he might otherwise die of hunger. 

But perhaps it will be said that we are exaggerating, or, at 
any rate, confusing the issue. Provided that a man himself 
does nothing criminal or immoral, there is, it will be argued, 
nothing wrong in gaining as much experience of life as 
possible,—in tasting, that is, all forms of existence. As long 
as aman does not himself join in the evil deeds of a particular 
society, there is no harm in his mixing with it and getting to 
know about it at first hand and from personal contact. The 
private individual cannot hope to prevent people “ going the 
pace,” and therefore he does no harm in playing the part of 
the intelligent observer at close quarters. Nay, he may even 
allow a body of profligates to think he is sharing their life, if 
that is the only passport to associating with them, provided, 
of course, that hein fact keeps his own hands clean. In other 
words, Fénéon was perfectly justified in studying Anarchy at 
first hand, so long as he abstained from committing outrages 
or helping other people to commit them. A man does not pre- 
vent bad things from happening by shutting his eyes to them, 
and therefore he has a right to gratify his curiosity by putting 
himself into the position of this or that class, and learning all 
that is to be known about them. By doing so, indeed, he 
makes himself a more complete man. He has dared to look 
on life as a whole, and to understand all its phases. In spite 
of the specious air of reason about this plea for tasting life so 
long as you ultimately spit out the naughty stuff and do not 
swallow it, it is entirely bad. It is founded upon an utterly 
immoral view of life. What right has a man to take this de- 
tached view of life, to consider that existence is a sort of 
café at which the men and women sit at little tables, and 
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that he has a right to saunter round, finding out what 
is being said or done by this or that group, and then 
to pass on and examine the next? That sort of attitude 
towards life may build up a cynically wise type of mind 
—Goethe developed his intelligence on these lines—but 
it will not make a good man. It is a man’s duty to live 
his own life worthily, not to be continually pawing the 
lives of his neighbours. Depend upon it, the man who is 
always tasting other lives instead of living his own, will 
make a bad business of life. The life-taster’s way of looking 
at the world, is in its essence vicious and insane. Life 
is far more like a camp than a café, and the private’s 
business is to see that he discharges his duties properly 
and makes himself efficient at his particular arm, not to 
try first what cavalry service is like, then to go through the 
experiences of the gunner, next to sample the engineer’s 
work, then to try the army service corps, and not to rest till 
he has also seen how things look from the point of view of 
the camp-follower. Wordsworth put the true way of looking at 
life with admirable force and passion in “ The Happy Warrior.” 
The Happy Warrior looks at life in a sense exactly opposite 
to that of Ulysses,—the man ever anxious to see men and 
cities, and to gain more experiences. He is the man who is 
not distracted by a hundred feverish fancies, but shows a 
simplicity and singleness of aim, who— 
“ Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won.” 
The whole poem would have to be cited to illustrate fully what 
we mean, but a few more lines may be quoted :— 

“It is the generous Spirit, who when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought ; 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright : 

Who with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 

Abides by the resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care.” 
The different results obtained by the two ways of looking 
at life are inferentially well brought out by Wordsworth. He 
tells us what happens to the man who looks at life from the 
standpoint of the Happy Warrior, when he is called upon to 


face— 
“Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind.” 


He then— 
“Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired.” 

How different is the effect of being called upon to face great 
issues on the man who adopts the Goethe attitude towards 
life. They leave him still cold, observant, uninspired. 
When Germany awoke to shake off the Napoleonic tyranny, 
Goethe had no share in the movement. His tasting of life had 
left him unable to express or even to feel the best things which 
the good citizen is capable of feeling,—to feel, that is, the 
only true happiness of life. Remember what is the best that 
one who showed an adoration for Goethe’s genius that was 
oe excessive, could say of Goethe’s final mood towards 

e:— 

“And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of trouble and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness.” 
At the highest this is what the life-taster attains to, while he 
who takes the other view of life is happy, and even trans- 
figured and inspired. “Spirits,” says Shakespeare, “are not 
finely touched but to fine issues.” But the fine issues do 
not touch the life-taster,—his senses have been dulled by his 
continual desire for new sensations. 

The truer attitude towards life—the attitude which we 
have described as that of the Happy Warrior—the attitude 
which is the antithesis of the life-taster’s, is well illustrated in 
the beautiful passage in which Milton does homage to the 
chivalry of the old Romances. He speaks of every free and 
gentle spirit being born a knight and needing not the gold 
spur nor the laying on of the sword to make him undertake 
a knight’s service. Take it in its highest expression, the 
knightly way of looking at the world comes very near to what 
we mean. The knight’s ideal was not to learn skill in the 
game of life, to know causes of things or to watch the human 
animalculus scurrying round his drop of water and preying 
on his fellows. It was to be “a very perfect, gentle knight,” 








to make in fact “his moral being his prime care,”—to live 
well and do well rather than to know well. But we must not 
speak too absolutely. Here, as elsewhere in moral and social 
questions, the problem is largely one of degree. Though it 
can never be right to treat life as if it were something meant 
to be taken in sips, and to regard life-tasting as an end, it 
would be absurd to rule out of life the gaining of innocent 
experiences. Within proper limits, a man has a right to 
expand his mind by gaining experiences. As long as those 
experiences are not obtained by giving an indirect or an 
implicit sanction to what is wrong, as long as a man does not 
make his main aim the tasting of life, he has of course a 
perfect right to accumulate knowledge of all kinds. The 
gaining of experiences may indeed be made a most useful 
discipline. Goethe was right to force upon himself the 
experiences to be gained by climbing the spire of Strass- 
burg Cathedral. He disliked going on to the spire. It wasa 
useful victory for his will to oblige himself to become accus- 
tomed to standing on the edge of a sheer precipice of masonry. 
By all means let men learn all they can learn innocently, and 
let them use experience as a mental discipline; but do not let 
them imagine that the attitude of the mere life-taster is a 
fitting one from which to contemplate life. It is one that 
the good citizen can never occupy. 





‘ JEREMIAH.’ 


‘ TEREMIAH’ was a monkey, a common brown monkey of 

the Himalayas. He derived his name from the pathos 
of his expression, for out of a strange, puckered, wizened little 
old face looked two soft brown eyes that were infinitely sad, 
Never indeed was the depth of their liquid melancholy so 
profound as when the curious little mind behind them was 
devising some wickedness; for ‘Jeremiah’ was a perfect 
picture of unregenerate man. It was once said—perhaps 
with more wit than wisdom—that a certain Viceroy of India, 
long since passed away, had the appearance of an Italian 
organ-grinder and the morals of his monkey, but not even 
that unscrupulous statesman could have been more entirely 
devoid of moral sense than ‘ Jeremiah.’ Fear of punishment 
the monkey had; and when doing something he well knew to 
be wrong, he would utter shrill screams of terror, though 
without desisting for a moment from his work. Possibly, 
like “ the Twins” of modern fiction, he felt he must do it. 

Of one thing, however, ‘Jeremiah’ was capable, and that was 
a most passionate and touching affection. He undoubtedly 
loved his master; and it was pathetic to see the joy with 
which he would fling himself into the arms of his friend 
after a short absence, and the way the wrinkles on his face 
would smooth themselves out, and the expression of having 
the cares of the ages on his mind pass from his eyes, as he 
looked at the face he loved best. But no sooner was his 
master’s attention given elsewhere than he would jamp down 
and set about contriving and executing some piece of mis- 
chief. So incorrigibly mischievous did he become at last that 
he had to be chained up, or no ornaments of any kind would 
have been left in the house. He had a wonderful instinct for 
fragile and breakable articles, and if he could capture a vase 
or a tumbler, he would speed with it to the top of the highest 
tree in the garden and, chattering loudly, throw it down. 

But ‘Jeremiah’s’ greatest and most remarkable feat was 
stealing a dog. The animal was not a valuable one, for 
it was only a common black Pariah, or village dog; but though 
‘Jeremiah’ did not display much taste for canine beauty, he 
was a good judge of canine character, for ‘Kalu’ was the 
sweetest-tempered of slaves and playfellows to him. When 
‘ Jeremiah’s’ master was moving from one station to another, 
the monkey, then quite a young thing, was sent to march with 
the syces and the horses, and a new English dog-cart. It was 
thought that in the latter‘ Jeremiah’ might ride, as his tender 
years seemed to unfit him for a long march. However, he had 
not gone far before two buttons were twisted off the cushions, 
a hole bitten in the cloth, and the monkey’s little hand busily 
engaged in drawing out handfuls of the stuffing. ‘Jeremiah’ 
was therefore condemned to walk, and a very weary little 
monkey, dusty and thirsty, arrived at the end of the long 
day’s march. And apparently—for one can only guess at the 
processes of an animal’s mind—‘ Jeremiah’ thought it over, 
and decided it was not good enough. 

He was well and amply supplied with food, and the men 
noticed that he chose a black dog out of the crowds that hung 
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about the camp, and offered it part of his evening meal. The 
next day the dog followed the march, and the monkey, 
beguiling him within reach of his chain, jumped on his back, 
a proceeding the dog in no way resented. Every day the 
same thing was repeated, and ‘Jeremiah’ rode the whole of 
the remaining eighty miles, the syces being highly delighted 
at his sharpness. At night ‘Jeremiah’ fed ‘Kalu’ with a 
part of his own supper, and slept curled up near his friend. 
The two had a game of play in the mornings, and as soon as 
the march began, ‘ Jeremiah,’ apparently to the perfect satis- 
faction of the dog, mounted his steed as a matter of course. 

When they reached their destination ‘Kalu’ was at once 
adopted into the family, and was committed to the care of 
the dog-boy and allowed a regular ration like the other dogs. 
He rapidly grew sleek; and with his soft, brown eyes, his 
keen, long face and black coat, he was by no means bad- 
looking—thus giving another instance of the well-known 
beautifying effects of prosperity. Though ‘Kala’ became 
attached to his master, his friendship for ‘Jeremiah’ never 
wavered; and as strict orders had been given that the two 
friends were not to be interfered with, they slept and played 
and fed together as before. 

At last a tragedy separated them. ‘Kalu,’ though fat and 
sleek, and wearing a collar that marked him as private 
property, was an unmistakable Pariah; and just about that 
time a foolish and cruel custom had arisen in the station of 
shooting these animals, whose services are really valuable as 
scavengers. The nominal reason given for this was that the 
barking of stray dogs was annoying at night; the real one, 
that to shoot a few Pariahs afforded a pleasant variation to 
the monotony of the subaltern’s Sunday. So poor ‘Kalu’ met 
his fate, which neither a collar nor his many virtues could 
avert from him. Sad to relate, ‘ Jeremiah’ showed no sorrow 
for the death of his friend. It is true he could not have looked 
sadder than he did before, but he did not apparently miss his 
playfellow, and immediately turned his attention to teasing 
‘Dash,’ the English spaniel. Now,‘ Dash’ was extremely care- 
ful of his dignity, which was terribly outraged by ‘ Jeremiah.’ 
At afternoon tea-time ‘Jeremiah’ was generally set free, as 
then his friends could look after him, and he was always given 
some cake and bread-and-butter as his share of the meal. The 
cake was too nice to be wasted, so ‘ Jeremiah’ ate as much as 
he could, and filled his pouches with the rest. The bread- 
and-butter, however, was reserved for the humiliation of poor 
‘Dash.’ ‘Jeremiah’ would advance in an engaging manner, 
holding a large and well-buttered piece of bread towards 
‘Dash’s’ nose. The dog would try to ignore his enemy, 
knowing that it was unlawful to attack him; but at last, over- 
come by the smell of the food, would make a dart at it, and in 
a moment ‘ Jeremiah’ executed a somersault over his back, 
pulling or biting his tail on the way. Then ‘ Dash’ growled 
and snapped; but his enemy was already seated on the curtain- 
pole or some other place of vantage, from which he was looking 
amiably down at the sufferer. 

‘Jeremiah’ came into the possession of the writer about 
the time when the late Professor Romanes’ book on “ Animal 
Intelligence” was published, and the monkey was carefully 
watched to discover, if possible, both the extent and 
limits of his intelligence. His mind was certainly full 
of thoughts, but these were malevolent and mischievous 
ones. No trace of that elementary moral sense which 
dogs show could be detected in him. No doubt he was 
capable of a passionate affection; but, so far as could 
be observed, it was purely a selfish love. A cowardly, greedy 
little animal, he recognised there were people with whom he 
wis safe, and who were sure to feed him. He was afraid of 
punishment, but his fear was very like the conscience of many 
people,—it acted too late to prevent him from doing what he 
knew he ought not; or rather, as in human beings, the desire in 
the present was stronger than any fear of thefuture. But one 
thing was plain, and that was that though it could not be said 
the monkey was as advanced in intelligence as the dog, yet 
there was an obvious resemblance in his mental processes to 
those of a non-moral and irresponsible man which is not to be 
seen in any other animal. This seems to show that his mind 
had the same sort of curious but incomplete resemblance to 
the human mind that his body had to the body of a man. It 
is impossible, in fact, to live long with a monkey without 
having our belief strengthened in that apelike ancestor of 
arboreal habits of which we are told by some writers. 

‘ Jeremiah’s’ exit was worthy of his career. Once more his 





master was on the move, and he had decided to give the monkey 
away instead of taking him with him. As he went ont to 
mount his horse when leaving the bungalow, he beheld 
‘Jeremiah’ come from one of the rooms where packing was 
going on, and hop across the carriage drive. Under his arms 
were two cherished Venetian glass vases, a metal ornament 
was in one hand and a small pair of bellows in the other. 
His pouches were distended with stolen dainties. With a 
shrill cry, when he saw he was observed, he darted up a tree, 
flung down the vases with an angry scream, bit a hole in the 
bellows and hurled them after the glasses. Then with a 
triumphant chatter he disappeared into the upper branches, 
and was no more seen. 





AERIAL CARRIAGES. 
HE name “ flying-machine,” though a taking title for a 
British Association paper, hardly does justice to the 
serious side of the ingenious experiments on which Mr. Maxim 
has lately spent much thought, time, and money in order to 
clear the way towards a practical solution of some of the diffi- 
culties of aerial locomotion. The term itself almost suggests 
the impossible, and it is not a true description either of Mr. 
Maxim’s machine or of any of the main principles used in 
practical aeronautics. “ Flying,” or propulsion by the beating 
wing, is far too complicated and delicate a movement, or 
rather series of different movements, and demands mechanical 
adaptation too specialised and too dependent on voluntary 
adjustment by the user, to make it a practical basis for 
aeronautic experiments, though the several movements of 
the beating wing are now analysed and stereotyped by means 
of the instantaneous photograph. No mechanical contrivance 
of webbing or membranes has yet added to the powers of 
swimmers in water, though the movements are far more 
simple than in flight. 

The suggestion of something visionary and unpractical in 
the term “ flying-machine” is inevitable ; and as Mr. Maxim’s 
reputation as a practical inventor of extraordinary ability is 
being daily confirmed by the growing reputation of his auto- 
matic cannon, perhaps the “neatest” mechanical invention 
of the day, we hasten to say that his “ flying ” machine is not 
intended to “ fly ” at all, but depends for its aerial power on a 
totally different principle. “Soaring,” not “flying,” is the 
object for which it is intended. Any one who has grasped a 
large kite, held at an angle, in the centre near the crossing of 
the lathes which make the frame, and then run forward 
against the wind, has felt the lifting power of the kite, and 
its efforts to rise. Held in such a way, and at such an angle, 
the kite becomes, in scientific language, an “aeroplane,” and it 
is a “sky-scraping ” contrivance of this kind which forms the 
working principle of Mr. Maxim’s machine, elaborated with 
all the mastery of design, material, and propelling power 
which the inventor’s knowledge commands. Without setting an 
undue value on the results of his experiments, we may men- 
tion one or two points in which Mr. Maxim’s methods have 
the advantage, both from the scientific and common-sense 
point of view, over the forms of aerial carriage which are 
from time to time invented by persons less conversant with 
the proportions which must be observed between the different 
means used. It is clear that, in the case of the “kite- 
aeroplane” mentioned above, the lifting tendency of the 
kite is due to the running powers of the man. If only the 
kite were big enough, and the man could run fast enough, 
there would come a moment when the kite would lift the 
man, and if running could then be changed into some other 
form of propulsion, he would soar upwards. Clearly the pro- 
pelling power is the main problem, if the “aeroplane” 
method of ascent is to be used,—a factor which most inventors 
of “flying-machines” are apt to forget, and leave what is 
the first condition of success to the suggestions of a 
“consulting engineer.” Mr. Maxim has faced this difficulty 
first, and overcome it. He drives his aerial car by screw- 
propellers, 18 ft. across from the tip of one blade to the 
tip of the other, the propellers working in air, just as 
those of a steamer work in water. Above the propellers 
is the great aeroplane, and smaller aeroplanes project on each 
side, the extreme width being 125 ft., and the length 104 ft. 
The lower deck of the car on which the drivers stand, is not 
wider than a railway carriage; but the weight of the whole 
machine is 8,000 lbs., or roughly speaking, four tons. Driven 
at the rate of 60 miles an hour, with the aeroplanes set at a 
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gant of about 7} degrees to the horizontal, Mr. Maxim’s 
machine has a lifting power of 10,000 Ibs., or 2,000 lbs. more 
fhan its weight, with engines, boilers, water, and fuel aboard, 
_—a wonderful instance of the advance in efficiency made by 
modern steam-power. The boiler is made of copper tubes 
hardly larger than a pencil, and is heated by jets of “ gasoline,” 
an oil which has the curious property of burning like a gas- 
flame as it emerges in the liquid state from a tube. The 
power developed by the engines in proportion to the weight 
‘s indeed surprising. The actual horse-power delivered to the 
screws is 363, of which 150 goes to lift the aeroplanes, 80 to 
drive the machine, and 153 are wasted in the mechanical 
imperfections inseparable from the use of “screws.” 

If the Maxim car were a real “ flying-machine ” capable of 
giving rhythmical beats of the wing, with the extraordinary 
range of rise and fall in the movement of the wings, from one 
position in which they are raised almost vertically above the 
back, to another in which the tips almost meet below the 
breast, which M. Marey’s “ photographic gun ” has detected in 
the flight of birds, there would be no limits set to its aerial 
range by want of “ power.” But to have the power and to be 
able to use it are different things. It was pointed out in an 
ingenious paper read two years ago at the British Association 
Meeting, that in the case of certain torpedo-boats the propor- 
tion of power to weight equalled that used by some birds in 
flight, and in the case of one vessel it was the same as is 
required for the flight of the duck, in the proportion of about 
18 horse-power to the ton. 

But as the car is lifted by immoveable aeroplanes forced 
against the atmosphere by steam, it is not in the flight of 
birds that its analogies must be sought, and the defect 
of our powers of mechanical contrivance in one direction 
have to be made up by an excess of force in another. 
The Maxim car shows a very modern use of modern 
knowledge, especially in its frank acceptance of the limits 
which we must submit to in devising means of aerial 
locomotion. In the one instance in which a factor of 
bird-flight is adopted, it is modified with singular ingenuity. 
Starting from level ground is almost as great a difficulty to 
large heavy birds as in the case of “ flying-machines.” They 
nearly always require a long run “to get up steam” before 
rising into the air. An eagle, surprised on a sandy plain, was 
seen to do this, running and beating its wings, and the tracks 
on the sand measured forty yards. Condors are commonly 
taken by leaving a bait of carrion in an inclosure, which pre- 
vents the “run,” and consequently the power of rising. Mr. 
Maxim provides his car with the power for a long initial run, 
by the simple plan of setting it on rails; and in an experiment 
at which Lord Kelvin and some brother inventors were pre- 

sent, the car attained a speed of sixty miles an hour; and 
after running nine hundred feet, rose from the rails and 
travelled in air, held down by two other rails, which were set 
afew feet above those on which it travelled, to control it 
when in the air. Unfortunately it broke loose from these, and 
steam had to be shut off, and the experiment stopped, 
but not before the machine had shown that it could rise and 
travel in the air. It is more difficult to gather Mr. Maxim’s 
own views as to the value of his invention than those of 
others. Sir Robert Rawlinson cites the sad case of a Belgian 
who some years ago made a “ flying-machine,” which he lifted 
into the air by means of a balloon, and then, detaching him- 
self and his machine from the balloon, fell to the ground, and 
was killed ; and other experiments, in which the experimenter 
generally mounts some high building, falls to the ground, and 
breaks a limb or his neck. Sir Robert Rawlinson might as 
well go back to quote the case of Icarus; for, apart from the 
fact that there is in Berlin a certain Mr. Lilienthal, who has 
for many months amused himself and delighted his visitors 
by sailing off a tower with aeroplanes fixed to his back and 
arms, and so emulating the performance of the flying- 
squirrel, the Maxim machine is designed to soar from 
the ground proprio motu, and not to be dropped like a 
parachute. The compliments paid to the inventor by Lord 
Rayleighand Lord Kelvin do not include any pronouncementon 
the practical value of the experiment, though Professor Langley 
surmises that during the next ten years “flying-machines” will 
take a place among existing practical inventions. That is partly 
the case already. Fifty-two balloons were sent out of Paris 
during the Siege, after October 7th, 1870, when Gambetta rose 
from the hill of Montmartre, in charge of the great aeronaut 
Nadar, to organise the Army of the Loire from Tours. Each 





balloon carried a budget of news from the city to the 
provinces, and one or two baskets of carrier-pigeons as return 
messengers; and it is worth noting that the balloons, and the 
birds so conveyed, were the sole means of communication 
with the outside world during the siege. Neither men nor 
dogs could pierce the German lines, and the cable in the bed 
of the Seine was cut, its place betrayed by a Frenchman. 
The use of aerial locomotion in the Siege of Paris is itself an 
encouragement to further experiment, and though the French 
Government abandonel its research in that direction after 
the capitulation, it may be hoped that the suecess which Mr. 
Maxim has already won may encourage him to further 
experiments. 





THE SONG OF BIRDS. 

O those who love birds, a record which has recently come 
under our notice may prove of some interest, a record 
of the songs of birds kept day by day assiduously for a year. 
Some may know our sweet songsters by sight, but to identify 
each individual bird by sound is a gift not bestowed on many. 
The first fact to be gathered from these copious notes is that 
each month in the year has its particular bird, one bird which 
monopolises attention, and is heard more frequently than the 
rest. Of course, in different parts of the country different 
birds will reignsupreme. This record was kept in a particular 

corner of Surrey, in the midst of the woods. 

To January is dedicated the mistletoe-thrush, whose nick- 
name of storm-cock indicates that he sings as a warning that 
tempestuous weather is pending; all birds seek shelter from 
the blast, but he sings from the top of the tallest tree, and 
“braves the tempest out.” Other birds in this month are only 
heard at rare intervals, the pigeon, yaffle, and robin, now and 
again the three bell-like notes of the big tit and a nut-hatch 
breaking the monotony; others are there for the eye to rest 
on, but not for the ear to note. The thrush is February’s 
bird, singing lustily early in the morning and well up to dark, 
more in the woods than in the garden at first, the certainty 
that spring is coming bubbling up in each triple cadence of 
hissong. He sings on rainy days more than other birds do, and 
prefers them to bright sunshine ; perhaps he realises how loving 
songs can recall sunshine in dark times. Pigeons are noisy 
too in February, and the chaflinch tries to tune up, but fails 
miserably ; while the nut-hatches and jays call to each other in 
the woods. March may be claimed by the robin, for practice 
has brought him some good notes by then, and though he 
does not sing all the year round, as some imagine, he makes 
up for itin March. Bright sun in the morning, after a night’s 
frost, warms the hearts of the tiny choristers, and the edges 
of the woods are ringing with outbursts of their melodies. 
About five o’clock in the morning the blackbird begins; and 
the “mad little poet” now waits till evening, for his nest is 
completed and his mate is laying her eggs—perhaps he is 
anxious about the future—paternal cares weigh heavy on his 
spirits. The yellow-hammer was in full song in the middle of 
the month, and on the twenty-seventh two little notes in the 
Spanish chestnut certified that spring was surely come, for the 
chiff-chaff had arrived, with tired little notes at first, but soon 
to get stronger. April is a great bird’s month, belonging by 
right to the blackbird, for he sings lustily all day long. The 
mistletoe-thrush ceases for the year; and by the end of the 
first week most of the warblers arrive, and after a rest become 
very noisy. All day long the chiff-chaff repeats his tiny song, 
and thrushes again sing more and more. Smaller birds, such 
as the hedge-sparrow and wren, do not sing much at the close 
of April; in fact the hedge-sparrow is almost dumb. Through 
the woods occasionally the long whistle of the nut-hatch is 
heard; robins and thrushes are the last to go to bed, and 
the chaffinch is almost annoying with his persistent, short 
song. On the ninth, two swallows arrived, and in the 
last week the nightingale was first heard in the garden,— 
that professional amongst songsters who is unrivalled and 
supreme. He is so well taught; the strength of his vocal 
organ is wonderful. Bechstein tells us that his larynx is much 
more powerful than that of any other bird. The compass, 
flexibility, and harmony of his voice is beautiful; however 
rich the blackcap’s note may sound, it is quite thin if you 
happen to hear a nightingale at the same time. Nightingales 
vary very much,—some sing infinitely better than others, 
especially the older Lirds. They have a tantalising habit of 
beginning a song over and over again, then breaking off 
suddenly in a provoking manner, just to make the listener wish 
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for more. Gay Philomel! the present writer finds it difficult 
to trace traditional sadness in your tone. Perchance, since the 
Wild Birds Act, you have become more joyous. King Cuckoo’s 
reign in May is indisputable; he is noisy and somewhat dis- 
reputable in his habits, yet he is loved by all, and there is an 
echo in almost every heart when he is heard for the first time 
each year. Most birds sing very little when rearing their 
young, consequently some are partially silent this month. The 
chiff-chaff, however, never leaves off singing his monotonous 
little see-saw song, and all the warblers are heard warbling 
love-lyrics to one another. We note that thrushes sing more 
at the close of May, and blackbirds less, Many birds com- 
pete for precedence in the record for June. In the garden, 
golden-crested wrens are heard more often than the rest; 
in hedges, the yellow-hammer; and the white-throats sing 
unceasingly, and put the robin to silence; while chiff-chaffs 
and chaffinches are noisy everywhere. On the third of the 
month, the dear cuckoo was out of tune for the first time, and 
as the long days of this beautiful fresh month drag slowly 
out, he is heard persistently round the garden and woods till 
towards the fourth week, when gradually he sings less and 
less as the willow-wren begins to call moreand more. Perhaps 
birds are wrapped in admiration of the glory of roses and 
forget to sing; perhaps their voices are tired out, for at the 
end of June al! the feathered songsters sing very little. There 
is no doubt that the turtle-doves belong exclusively to July ; 
their soft purring in the pine-trees marks the rest and peace 
of a hot afternoon in the cool shade of the mespilus on the 
lawn, with a book lying idly on the grass, and the hum of 
Nature blending with the fall of the weir in the blue distance. 
Nearly all warblers stop singing; only an occasional black- 
cap, white-throat, and chiff-chaff are heard; they are saving 
their breath for the flight across the ocean. “Johnny 
Squealers ” chase each other round and round the house, and 
the fly-catchers are noisy, they always fuss so over their young, 
who seem to need no end of attention. In the rhododen- 
drons, greenfinches scream, and the nut-hatches’ winter note 
is heard in the wood, but is drowned by the cooing of doves, 
and passes unbeeded. Winter seems a long way off in summer 
time—old age is out of sight in the July of life—who would 
not rather listen to the cooing than trouble about winter 
notes. August may belong to the woodpecker, for he is 
heard here, there, and everywhere,—a flash of green between 
the tree-trunks, then an echo in the oak copse over the 
field. In the woods all the young jays are chattering in 
company ; while at eventide the “ burring ” in the woods tells 
us the fern-owl, or night-jar, is close at hand. Now and 
then the chiff-chaff is heard—mostly his call-note—and then 
September comes, and it is only in the sunny corners shel- 
tered from the breeze that you hear him; on the twentieth he 
was heard for the last time. September belongs to the jays. In 
this month their cry is paramount; not a song, but the best 
they can give us. Towards the end of the month only the 
robin, nut-hatch, and tits are heard daily. October recalls the 
owl every evening at dusk, when the leaves fall and the wind 
whines weirdly in the chimney. Even the robin is almost 
silent, and the hedge-sparrow again comes to the fore. 
Suddenly the nut-hatches—after being silent many days—are 
heard, and a lark soars singing into the sky in search of sun- 
shine. When “the days are cold and dark and dreary” in 
November and December (for these months must be bracketed 
together), you hear the hedge-sparrow piping a sad little note 
only heard at this time of the year; and the wren rattles as a 
few stray leaves run races over the gravel. Drip, drip, drip, 
falls the rain on to the verandah.. Sometimes the robin ticks 
just to show he is alive; and one misty morning a pigeon and 
blackbird relieved the monotony. The year is tired out and 
old, and the birds are silent. Tits come searching for seed, 
and now and then nut-hatches chatter, but the “ charm of 
birds” is heard no more, and hope for a coming spring— 
which seems a long way off—is all that comforts the heart. 





MAKING “THE MOST” OF LIFE. 

IR B. W. RICHARDSON opened the literary and 
scientific section of the Grindelwald Conference on 
Monday by an address on “ How to Make the Most of Life.” 
That is an art of which his address does not betray very 
much knowledge. He seems to think that it chiefly consists in 
getting a healthy body for the mind’s instrument. That is 
no doubt a very good principle so far as it goes, but it does 





ola. 
not go very far, and as Dr. Richardson himself admits it] 
by no means altogether in the power either of the individual 
or of his own people to secure it. Heredity, as he says, pla 
a part, and “men are often carrying out unconsciously ro 
mind of their ancestors.” It is comparatively of little ai 
keep the body so well trained, if seeds of hereditary disease 
grow with its growth and strengthen with its strength, Ip 
that case, what is wanted is something to which the Physician 
did not refer at all,—unless the best reports we have did him 
injustice,—namely, the transmuting power of a spirit which 
can turn weakness itself into strength, and make disease an 
instrument of life and power. But Sir B. W. Richardson did 
not deal with what was essential to his purpose of showing 
how to make the most of life, when the body, even if developed 
in the best possible way, has developed its inherited germs of 
evil, as well as its inherited germs of good. He seems indeed to 
us to have suggested to his hearers a very false and misleading 
analogy. He compared the body to a stationary engine which 
(though only under certain conditions, we suppose) may out- 
live five or more of its own engineers, and remain in great 
efficiency still :— 

“ He [the speaker] once knew an engineer who had charge of g 
large stationary engine which had been at work for about ninety 
years, and had had eight masters, seven of whom had died op 
become disabled. ‘ Very strange,’ said the engineer, ‘that ay 
engine should last so much longer than a man.’ But the 
engine was equable in its work, it never ran loose, it wag 
bright as a new pin, true in its vocation, clean in every point, 
was served with the simplest food of its kind, had its furnace. 
tubes kept clear, and drank nothing but water. So it lived on, 
while its masters died. A striking lesson...... A man or woman 
who lived frugally, who took suflicient of the simple food they were 
made to subsist on,and no more, who drank the one natural fluid, 
water, were fitted primarily to make the best of life, the strongest, 
the most active, the most enduring lite. Presuming human beings 
are born of good and wholesome constitutions, they are, except 
for accidental destructive agencies, in a fair way to live five times 
their maturity, that is five times twenty-one years, the natura} 
term of the anatomical life, namely, 105 years, a term few reach, 
but which is attainable as a matter of experience, and so attain- 
able, as a matter of natural law, that the majority of men and 
women would attain it if they lived properly.” 

Now, in the first place, this engine was, as we are told, a large 

stationary engine,—and human beings are not stationary 

engines, but very active locomotives, which have to go 

through a great deal of racket through which stationary 
engines do not go. And the analogy therefore fails so far. 

In the next place, and this is far more important, an engine 

is not plied with “food” at all,—it no more assimilates the 

water given it than it assimilates the grease with which its 
joints are daubed. If it were supplied with the purest water 
that a chemist ever distilled from steam, it would work 
no better than it does with the water of the Thames or 
the Lea. Many of our smaller engines are really worked by 
methylated spirit, and it would be not more absurd to draw 
from that fact the inference that men should ply themselves 
with alcohol, than it is to argue that because an ordinary 
engine is worked by the expansion of watery vapour, an ordinary 
man is the better for drinking water than he is for drinking 
beeror wine. The suggested analogy is a humourous fancy. 
Indeed, the whole comparison between a mechanical engine and 
a bodily organ is utterly misleading, except so far as it insists 
on the utility of keeping both instruments free from internal 
obstructions. If the Greek athletes could have been told that 
they were right in anointing themselves with oil because it had 
been found necessary to grease the axles of carriages moving 
rapidly with a particularly cheap and disagreeable grease, 
they would have been as much diverted as the unfortunate 
beings who attend Grindelwald Conferences when they might 
be feasting themselves on the sublimest of Nature’s scenes, 
ought to have been, when advised never to take wine on the 
ground that the evaporation of water is the cheapest and 
most useful means with which to work the steam-engine. If 
the argument were not obviously something of a joke, it 
would never have been used. Of course it was a joke; but 
then it was a very poor one. 

But the central idea of Dr. B. W. Richardson’s address was 
not a joke, and yet it was at least as misleading as this jocular 
illustration. His main idea seems to have been that whatever 
contributes to a long life, contributes to making the most of 
life, on the ground that whatever contributes to the durability 
of a machine contributes to making the most of the machine. 
Even with a machine that is not true. It may be making the 
most of a machine to use it up in a very short space of 
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time. It depends of course on what you have in view. 
It may answer a great deal better to use up a machine and 
replace it, than it does to work it so moderately that it 
outlives those who make use of it. And in the case of 
life this is frequently true. “Those whom the gods love die 
young,” said the Greeks. And we do not believe that as a 
rule the longest-lived of our race have left behind them the 
greatest. name for either force or beauty of character. No 
doubt great original force often does show itself in great 
strength of constitution ; but that is by no means a universal 
rule. And the sobriety that is always economising strength 
would certainly have deprived us of a great proportion of the 
heroes, saints, and martyrs of our race. “Making the most 
of life” is not identical with making it last over the century, 
as Sir B. W. Richardson seems to suggest. Some men have 
made the most of it who hardly lived beyond maturity, and 
ome who have reached nearly or quite to the end of the century 
have made the least of it rather than the most. Ben Jonson 
had a higher conception of life than our modern physician :— 
“Tt is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long, an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 
In other words, life should be judged not by its length, but 
by its quality, and its quality depends on the character, the 
gifts, the genius by which its most unique work is determined. 
How to make the most of life is not discovered by such tests 
as Sir B. W. Richardson applies. He only touched the mor» 
serious part of his subject at the conclusion of his lecture, 
where he pointed out that one of the most fatal of the mora! 
diseases which interfere with making the most of life, is 
jealousy of those who surpass us. There you get nearer t» 
the heart of the purpose and meaning of life. But so long 
as you are merely counting up the hours and weeks, you are 
counting up what may just as well measure the abuse of life 
as its use. It is impossible to make the most of life without 
having some clear conception of what you can do best, and 
doing it. Wevery much doubt if that is promoted by the 
multiplication of Conferences, which, unless very economically 
used, are better calculated to hide men from themselves than 
to acquaint them with their true qualities and gifts. A good 
‘deal of solitude has more to do with giving men true and 
modest opinions of their own characters and powers, than 
these oceans of distracting talk. Certainly the shining 
example of Sir B. W. Richardson’s stationary engine of ninety 
years of age, appears to us much better calculated to divert 
from the right track those who are really anxious to make the 
most of life, than to guide them to it or to keep them in it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BAYREUTH AND WAGNER. 
Bayreuth, August 7th. 
Tae Wagner Festival is attracting more attention than 
ever this year; Bayreuth is full of strangers, and the cafés 
and restaurants re-echo with various tongues, English and 
German predominating. Early in the afternoon numbers of 
open carriages, many of them “einspinners,” with their 
single horses, looking curiously unbalanced, shambling along 
on one side of the pole, pass my windows on their way to the 
hilly road leading to the theatre that stands boldly red against 
its background of pines. Constant streams of foot-passengers 
saunter up under the shady avenue of limes and chestnuts 
dark with their summer foliage, and crowds of the natives 
wait to see the visitors pass, all the little girls and young 
women bareheaded, and the old women with wisps of black 
stuff tied round their heads showing the black plait of hair 
behind. The restaurants right and left of the theatre are 
busily serving out beer to numberless thirsty souls, and 
‘the spectators gradually assemble round the doors ready 
to take their seats as soon as the trumpets sound. There 
is no confusion or jostling; every door into the audi- 
torium is numbered, and there is a door to each two rows 
of seats, a corresponding number being printed on every 
acket, The theatre did not strike me as being very large, but 





it is said to hold 1,650 people, and the semi-circular rows of 
seats slope far back to a row of boxes. I am very well 
pleased with my seat in the front row; the orchestra is 
screened away in a well half-under the stage, and the sound 
even in the Tannhduser marches is never overpowering. It is 
a comfort to have no intervening heads or hats between my 
eyes and the stage, for the command to remove all feminine 
headgear is not always obeyed. Though the stage spectacle 
and effect is said to look better a few rows further back, 
I hear occasional complaints of nodding plumes and spread- 
ing brims that obstruct the view altogether. Frau Wagner 
sits in the corner of the front row; I am told that she 
attends every rehearsal as well as every performance; even 
she must be satisfied with the appreciation her husband’s 
work has at last met with. When every one is seated, the 
doors are shut, and no bribery or corruption will induce them 
to open till the next interval arrives. The lights are turned 
down; and I shall never forget the pause of expectation, the 
intense solemn silence only broken by the opening notes of 
the prelude to Parsifal. Iwas unlucky in not hearing Van 
Dyck as the “reine Thor;” the new tenor, Willy Birren- 
koven, is popular with the Germans, but he is not quite an 
ideal Parsifal. The extremely simple dress worn by the 
guileless forest-youth is somewhat trying to a man of 
heavy Teutonic build. He looks absolutely vacant in the 
first act, and his passive endurance of the Flower-maidens’ 
allurements was ludicrous. At first he suggested Gurth the 
swineherd more than Wagner’s hero; but he gains a 
little dignity in the impressive third act, especially in 
the scene of the Good-Friday spell, when he rests by 
the Holy Well, while Kundry, like the repentant Mag- 
dalene, bathes his feet and wipes them with her hair. 
It is useless to compare Parsifal with any ordinary 
opera; it is more akin to the mediwval miracle-plays, 
with legendary characters substituted for Biblical dramatis 
personx, and every modern accessory of scenery and detail 
supplementing the cruder dramatic art of olden days. In 
some respects, Parsifal recalls our English “ Piers the Plow- 
man.” Just as in those remarkable visions Piers first repre- 
sents the typical honest labouring man, and then in the later 
visions of Dowel and Dobest becomes the personification of 
the Saviour himself, so in Wagner’s Festival-drama the hero 
first embodies man in his early innocence and purity, and 
then develops into the fuller symbolism of the Saviour and 
Deliverer; and by his resistance to evil, and his sympathy 
with the suffering of Amfortas, delivers Kundry from 
her curse, cures Amfortas, and becomes, in his turn, the 
guardian and minister of the Holy Grail. The scenes— 
particularly the Hall of the Grail—are triumphs of stage 
illusion; but I cannot help feeling sorry that the Cap 
itself is illuminated by electric-light; it is impossible to 
help seeing the connecting-cord that hangs from it, and 
even the spark glowing inside the ruby glass. The stage 
directions as printed in the English version, “ A blinding ray 
of light shoots down from above upon the Cup, which glows 
with increasing purple lustre,” sounds both more suggestive 
and more impressive. Electricity in connection with the Holy 
Grail is an anachronism. 

Lohengrin is given for the first time exactly as Wagner 
wrote it, and until I saw it in Bayreuth I had no idea of 
the full beauty of the work. The scenery and staging are of 
course perfect, the warriors lift Elsa and her knight on their 
shields and carry them off in triumph after the ordeal of 
battle, and the wedding guests march round the newly married 
couple in accordance with old German customs. I do not care 
much for Tannhiuser—seeing it after Parsiful and Lohengrin 
is rather like progressing backwards—but the third act, with 
its wonderful sunset and sunrise above the Wartburg and the 
final procession with Elizabeth’s funeral, a little makes up for 
the dullness and tediousness of the first and second acts. The 
hour-long intervals between each act are very restful, every 
one goes out into the sunshine, to drink coffee or eat some 
more substantial evening meal. Up the hill behind the 
theatre, past cornfields fringed with blue succory, where men 
and women are at work, piling the sheaves into long waggons 
drawn by patient cream- cloured oxen, is a little chilet- 
restaurant called the Biirgerreuth, where I sit on the 
baleony and am waited on by a smiling Bavarian Madchen 
with eyes as blue as her dress. There, as the evening draws 
on, I watch the sun setting behind the distant blue 





hills, and listen to the babel of tongues about me; or 
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earlier in the afternoon I wander further up the hill among 
the warm scented pine-trees, out of reach of chdlet and chat- 
tering Wiirst-and-Bier consuming crowds, with the divine 
harmonies of Parsifal still echoing in my ears. The Wagner 
Theatre is to be seen for miles round Bayreuth; it dominates 
the landscape just as Wagner himself dominates the crowds 
gathered together from far countries in the little town. I 
drove one morning along a road shaded by beech-trees, 
chestnuts, and limes to the Hermitage, and seldom lost sight 
of the great red-brick building. In the houses on the out- 
skirts of the town the inhabitants had hung their brilliant 
red feather-bed coverings out to air over the window-sills, and 
men were sitting in wayside restaurants drinking beer under 
open roofs wreathed with vines. The sleek, cream-coloured 
cows and oxen (for both are beasts of burden) drawing long 
waggons, or ploughing while a girl followed the plough 
scattering seeds in the furrows, have something very Biblical 
about them. Perhaps it is the yoke across their foreheads 
and the absence of ordinary harness. The gardens round 
the Hermitage are lovely—the grottoes and fountains are 
purely artificial and childish—but in front of the deserted, 
shuttered house stands an immense Venetian sumach, a mass 
of spiky flower-clusters, fully justifying its name of “ Wig- 
tree,” the rosy-pink feathery billows hiding the leaves, and 
making a glowing foreground to a gap in the trees that 
frames in a peep of distant blue bills. 

Bayreuth itself has some picturesque old houses with red- 
tiled roofs and green shutters; but in spite of shops filled 
with photographs and busts of Wagner, and the echoes of 
rehearsals in the Dammallée, I found the Master’s Grave with 
some difficulty; the wayfaring men and little nursery-maids 
of whom I asked the way had never heard of the great man 
who sleeps near his own Wahn/fried ; all that is left of him 
now isa marble slab and a huge wreath of laurels tied with 
green, red, and white ribbon, under sheltering trees, and the 
undying music and dramatic poetry that his genius had 
created. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
COBDENISM. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’”’] 
S1r,—I am sure that, having devoted an article (in the Spectator 
of August 11th) to my criticisms on Cobden in the St. James’s 
Gazette, you will allow me, with your usual courtesy, to state 
what my position really is. You say of my article, “The 
Collapse of Cobdenism,” that “there does not appear to have 
been any special reason for the writing of the article; its pub- 
lication is not suggested by any particular question of the 
day, but is completely in the air.” Evidently you did not see 
my preceding article in the St. James’s Gazette, entitled “ The 
Great False Prophet,” in which it was clearly explained what 
“particular question of the day” had brought to the front 
the subject of Cobden’s doctrines. “ The condition of Essex ” 
(to which subject you lately devoted an article), as set forth 
in Mr. Pringle’s report, is for Essex men a most urgent 
“question of the day,” and an object-lesson for the nation at 
large in the results, by no means confined to Essex, of 
Cobden’s teaching. 

Cobden ridiculed as a “monstrous delusion” the notion 
that land could fall in value; he scoffed at the idea that 
farmers would be ruined if Protection were withdrawn, as 
“the language of grandmamma.” His followers have 
adopted the same tactics, and, by denying that English land 
could ever go out of cultivation, have always evaded the 
awkward question, whether that state of things might not 
prove a greater calamity than Protection. By the persistent 
assurance that agriculture had nothing to fear, Cobden gained 
his way ; and even in 1879, Mr. Gladstone was able on the eve 
of disaster to point to agricultural prices as justifying Cob- 
den’s forecast. “The condition of Essex” and the demon- 
strated fact that agricultural land is going out of cultivation 
and has become “ waste,” completely smashes all these state- 
ments, and enables us at last to convict Cobden of carrying 
his great policy by false teaching and under false pretences. 
Whether it was right or wrong to repeal the Corn-laws, the 
Protectionists are now proved to have been right, and Cobden 
absolutely wrong, in predicting the results of that measure. 

It is easy to charge me generally with not having “in the 
very least comprehended” Cobden’s teaching; but as I have 











been careful to convict him out of his own mouth, such a 
charge is but the natural refuge of those who cannot dispute 
my facts. Hence also that outburst of wrath on the part of 
the Daily Chronicle, which, as you truly say, is “ amusing,” 

It is, after all, with Free-trade that the world associates. 
Cobden’s teaching. His views on war and on factory legislation 
have had comparatively no influence. Let me, then, meet 
you on your own ground, when you urge that Cobden’s “ req] » 
teaching was that “one of the chief, if not the chief, objects. 
of Government, on the material side, was to prevent the waste 
of the national resources,” that “ protection is waste,” that 
war is “waste,” and that “even on the ground of waste 
alone,” it is sometimes right, you hold, to “‘ interfere” with 
laissez-faire. Let us apply your and (you say) his principle to. 
the fact that every acre that falls out of cultivation will cost 
from £10 to £15 to reclaim. This is equivalent to saying that 
its falling out of cultivation involves a sheer “ waste” of from 
£10 to £15; a worse “waste” even than naval or mili 
armament, for it is not spent on labour, but is simply lost to 
the nation. Now, it is perfectly legitimate to argue that this 
is a less evil than wheat at forty shillings a quarter (which, by 
the way, while it lasted, was never recognised as an evil, nor 
contemplated as such by Cobden). But it is not legitimate to 
pretend, as do the orthodox economists, that “no loss” ig 
involved in such a process, and that by it, indeed, “the 
national capital is augmented.” I denounced this fundamental 
proposition as “ demonstrable nonsense,” and I observe with 
interest that neither in your article nor in the Daily Chronicle 
is the least attempt made to meet this direct challenge—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Carlton Club. J. Horace Rovunp, 

[We traverse absolutely Mr. Round’s assertion that every 
acre which is thrown out of cultivation by some other acre 
elsewhere, which is cultivated more profitably and pro- 
ductively, is wasted, and ought necessarily to be reclaimed at. 
any cost. The American cultivator replaces an English 
cultivator who cultivates at much greater cost, and at less 
advantage to English consumers, as well as to the world 
at large. The English cultivator is thereby warned that he. 
should apply himself to more useful and remunerative work. 
Why are we to pay for getting a thing done badly here, when 
it is done better and more effectively elsewhere ? —Ep, 
Spectator. | 


[To THE Ep1Tor oF THE “ SrectTaToR.”’] 

Srr,—As an old reader of the Spectator, will you allow me ta 

thank you for the broader view of “ Cobdenism ” in the article 

under this title in the issue of August 11th? I wondered, as 

I read your remarks, whether Cobden would have been a 

trade-unionist in theory (if not in practice) if he had lived to 

see its later developments. The essence and core of his 
creed, you point out, was—“ Buy in the cheapest market;” 
but this is not the principle underlying trade-unionism. A 

working man, it is held, should buy in the cheapest market, 

so far as the productions of foreign labour are concerned ; but 

trade-unionism decrees that a man should not sell or buy in 

the cheapest market when articles or produce of home in- 
dustries or manufactures are in question. No trade-unionist 
would admit that consumers should buy the goods or produce 
of an employer who did not pay the standard rate of wages, and 
the union rate of wages is now imposed and enforced in many 
municipal and other contracts. The consumer, therefore, 
could not, in these circumstances, buy in the cheapest market. 
The “cheapest market” is good for foreign industrial 
produce; but at home the principle cannot be consistently 
or logically applied. The “cheapest market ” at home would 
mean unlimited “sweating;” in other words, our trade- 
unionists have been, and are, strenuously fighting against the 
home application of Cobden’s central idea. I am no dis- 
parager of trade-unionism, and it is far from my wish to 
“kick” Cobden; an honest perplexity is the only pretext and 
justification for this letter. A demonstration that Cobdenism 
is consistent with practical trade-unionism would surprise 
and delight me.—I am, Sir, &c., 


“ Daily Mail,” Hull, August 13th. Epa@ar 8, Lewis. 





TAX-DODGING. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SrEcTAToR.’’] 
Sir,—An article in the Spectator of August 4th gives the 
common-sense arguments on this now rather important ques- 
tion. The democracy of this country has a preponderating 
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influence in making the laws under which the rich live and 
die. That is to say, the democracy makes the rules of the 
game in which every rich man’s heir must sooner or later con- 
front the tax-gatherer. This being so, it is clear that so long 
as the rich obey the rules, they are free to use their brains to 
play, as successfully as may be, the game that they are forced 
into. The rich must obey the rules, but the democracy is also 
pound by them, the more so that it can alter them to suit 
itself as often as it pleases. 

As regards the Death-duties, elderly rich men will often 
find that by the purchase of large annuities they can place 
themselves in such a position that they will be able to relieve 
their heirs to a material extent. Take, for example, the case 
of a man with property of any kind worth £1,000,000 produc- 
ing a net income of £30,000 a year. Suppose that he is 70 
years old, and that he has a family of grown-up sons and 
daughters, to whom he makes allowances amounting to 
£10,000 a year in all. He will then have an income of £20,000 
a year to spend on himself and his ownestablishment. Many 
men in these circumstances would be glad to be clear of the 
responsibility of .ooking after a great fortune, if they could 
secure the enjoyment of their incomes and houses for life. 

The expectation of life of such a man asI am, taking by 
way of example, would be over eight years, and he could buy 
an annuity equal to his net income of £20,000 for £155,000. 
If he were resolved to relieve his heirs from their liability to 
pay Death-duties, he would find it convenient to buy such an 
annuity. To do so he would have to sell property or borrow, 
but the consequent loss of income would not be more than 
£5,000. He would still have property bringing in a clear 
income of £15,000, besides that on which his children’s 
allowances had been charged. Having bought his annuity, 
he would at once hand over all his property to his heirs, and 
take a lease from them for life of his residence or residences. 
If the children were wise enough to save their additional 
income until their father’s death, they might, by investing it 
at 3 per cent., accumulate in eight years a sum of £135,000. 
Thus when their father did die, the family capital would only 
be decreased by about £20,000, instead of by the large sums 
that would in ordinary circumstances have to be paid away 
in Death-duties, legal expenses, legacies to executors, &c, 
The heirs would, in fact, save from £60,000 to £100,000.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. E. Carr. 


“QUO USQUE TANDEM?” 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEecTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—Many of your readers will have agreed with the sub- 
stance of Mr. Dale’s letter, bearing the above heading. But 
they will have regretted that he has no remedy to propound 
for the state of things he deplores, save the unhopeful sugges- 
tion that the “ English voter” should do his duty at the 
polls when the occasion arrives. Mr. Dale seems to imply 
that to withdraw his vote from the party he has hitherto 
supported, is an easy and a natural thing for an English 
voter; and in so doing he overlooks the enormous difficulty 
of taking such a step, arising, not merely from the ties of 
party organisation, but from the deep-seated unwillingness 
in any individual to admit that he has been hitherto in the 
wrong,—that he has “made a mistake.” There can be no 
doubt that if the ballot were still in force, a very considerable 
number of votes would change sides at every by-election, as it 
arises, and at the General Election, which cannot be so very 
far off. But for good or ill, the ballot is no more; and there 
is not a follower of Lord Rosebery slowly but surely awaken- 
ing to recognise with Mr. Dale the shame and humiliation of 
the present state of things, but would have to confess, by 
withholding his vote when the time comes, that he has been 
hitherto applauding and abetting, and to that extent sharing, 
the shame and the humiliation. And it is a sadder thought 
than even that expressed by Mr. Dale, that there are hundreds 
and thousands of voters, educated and uneducated, who would 
rather see their country’s interests and honour perish than 
have to face the cry of “ We told you so!” from their friends 
and associates of the opposite side in politics. I would there- 
fore slightly alter Mr. Dale’s last sentence. It is not that the 
present state of things is not shocking and shameful in men’s 
eyes. It is that party is more to most men than the well- 
being and honour of their country, and that their own 
reputation for insight and consistency is dearer to them than 
either !—I am, Sir, &c., A, A. 

[We never approved the ballot, and heartily wish it were 
nomore. But is it no more P—Ep. Spectator. ] 








A HAPPY VILLAGE. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I lately spent some weeks in a village, where I never saw 
any sign of drunkenness or idleness, where everybody was at 
work, and where I saw no signs of either wealth or poverty. 
One of the old inhabitants, whom I came to know and to respect, 
is a farmer, and, strange as it may sound, he had no fault to 
find with farming. His verdict was, ‘“ Nothing is the matter 
with farming if you’ve a mind to work.” During a stay of 
nearly two months I never saw or heard of any public-house, 
beggar, or police-constable; never saw or heard of any clergy- 
man, though seeing a large church. I asked, “ Have you a 
clergyman?” and received the reply, “Oh, yes; he never 
comes but on Sunday, and we never see him but in church. 
He lives in the next parish.” In this land of labour and con- 
tentment I lived, amid some of the loveliest scenery in England, 
at a cost ridiculously small; and in time began to wonder 
whether the many “burning questions of the day” are so 
“burning” when not fanned by the “wind of words,” 
whether work and individual energy are not still, as they 
always have been, the only foundation of well-doing or well- 
being. This village, moreover, is in the Eastern Counties, 
within two miles of a large station on the Great Eastern 
Railway.—I am, Sir, &c., An Op TRAVELLER. 





THE ART OF NAMING. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SrecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—Yonr article in the Spectator of July 21st on “ The Art 
of Naming” is interesting, and calls attention to a matter 
which deserves more thought than is usually given to it. 
Why not give boys for the middle name that of their mother’s 
family, and girls but one name, allowing them to keep theiz 
father’s when they marry? Any one who has had experience 
in genealogieal research knows how difficult and exasperating 
it is to identify a number of Johns, Georges, and Williams of 
the same family. If two names are bestowed, such as John 
Edward, or William Henry, one will be used, and the other is 
for ordinary purposes most always superfluous. I suggest 
this simply as a means of identification, which is the main 
object in view in most cases, knowing, of course, that there 
must be many exceptions to such a rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, August 2nd. RicHARD THURSTON OLARKE. 








POETRY. 


OUT IN THE DARK. 

Ou, up the brae, and up and up, beyont the fairy thorn, 

It’s there they hae my baby laid, that died when he was born. 

Afore the priest could christen him to save his soul, he died ; 

It never lived at all, they said,—’twas livin’ in my side. 

For many a day an’ many a night, an’ weary night and day, 

I kent him livin’ at my heart, I carena what they say. 

For many a day an’ many a night I wearied o’ unrest, 

But now I’m sore to hae my wean back hidden in my breast. 

He’ll sure be thinkin’ long for me, an’ wearyin’ his lone 

Up in thon corner by the whins wi’ neither cross nor stone; 

Ay, tho’ I’d died wi’ him itself, they wouldna let us be— 

The corner o’ a field for him, the holy ground for me; 

The poor, wee, helpless, Christless wean,—Och Mary, Mother 
mild, 

Sure, ye were unbaptised yoursel’, have pity on a child. 

Th’are many a wean that lies wi’ him, and none that got a 
name, 

Th’are many a wife, hard put tillit, was glad that dead they 
came, 

Ay, many a man that scarcely minds a child o’ his lies there ; 

But, och ! its crael hard to quit the first you’d ever bear. 

The graves are all that tiny that they’d hardly raise a mound, 

And couples o’ a Sanday do be coortin’ on thon ground, 

An’ th’are none that thinks upon them; but my heart ’ll be 
there still, 

On the sod among the bracken an’ the whins upon the hill. 

I'd be feared to come o’ night there, for the hill is fairy 
ground, 

But th’are maybe more nor fairies dancin’ in the fairy round— 

Och, an’ if I only thought it! sure I’d let them do their worst, 

An’ I'd go to see my baby, tho’ I be to be accursed. 

But I'll never reach my wean now, neither here nor in the 
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An’ I’m betther wi’ the Christians an’ the souls that’s saved for 
Och, to feel his fingers on me an’ to clasp him when he smiled ! 
Sure ye’d think there’d be one heaven for the mother an’ the 


child. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 





LORD SALISBURY’S IDEAL BRIDEGROOM. 
[AN IMPROMPTU. | 

Sarp the Toad, while pacing slowly 
Through the wood from east to west, 
Bent on finding in the thicket 
Her whose physique matched him best,-- 
“Ts her skin more darkly spotted ? 
Have her eyes a brighter gleam P 
Have her toes a wider webbing P 
Has she greater length of limb P 
Is she waiting on the outer 
Skirts of forest, she ’'d wed?” 
Yes; but tangled are the footpaths, 
Dark the branches overhead,— 
Will they ever meet, those beings ? 
Similar, selected, tried : 
He the one ideal bridegroom, 
She the true ideal bride! 








BOOKS. 


—— 


THE NEW BULGARIA* 

WHATEVER may be the accuracy of Mr. Dicey’s estimate 
of the present importance of Bulgaria in the scheme of 
European nations, or of its destiny as a future factor in 
the eternal Eastern Problem, there is no doubt as to the 
great value of the general account which he furnishes of the 
Principality and its inhabitants. He possesses a faculty, 
too often wanting in travellers, of seeing things always 
en large, and not allowing himself to be distracted by 
striking but exceptional details; he has an equally rare 
capacity for diving directly below the surface of outward 
appearances, and discovering the real material that lies 
beneath; and, above all, in his consideration of a new 
but much-debated country, he is most careful to divest 
himself of all preconceived ideas and prejudices. For 
the most part, our information on Bulgaria has hitherto 
been largely derived from pamphlets and works that have 
been manifestly written in a spirit of partisanship. The 
author of this work holds no brief either for Russia or for the 
Bulgarian Nationalist. He is content to describe the country 
as he found it—with as close a fidelity to truth as a neces- 
sarily limited acquaintance with his subject will allow; and 
he leaves his readers, as a rule, to draw their own deductions 
from the facts that he puts before them. To one, at least, of 
his readers who has had some experience of Bulgaria and 
its people, Mr. Dicey’s impressions of the country seem to 
be extraordinarily correct, and the few arguments that he 
bases upon them of great weight and value. 

The most interesting aspect of Bulgaria, as it is presented 
to us by the author, is that of the “peasant” State. In his 
opinion, “ Bulgaria is the most perfect specimen of a peasant 
State, either existing nowadays or recorded in the annals of our 
present era.” There are no very rich men in the country, nor are 
there any paupers. Not five Bulgarians, perhaps, possess a 
capital of over £40,000; hardly two hundred have a fortune 
amounting to more than £5,000. And yet there is no actual 
poverty in the land, and the great bulk of the population are 
possessed not only of property which yields sufficient for their 
simple needs, but of small hoards laid by against the coming 
of a rainy day, or the opportunity of acquiring more land. 
For land is the one property that the Bulgarian covets, and its 
cultivation is his chief business in life. They are a nation of 
peasant farmers, whose sole interest is centred in their fields. 
There is little or no trade, because there is so little capital. 
The one other career open to the Bulgarian besides that of 
following the plough, is the Civil Service, the post of subor- 
dinate official in some Government office. Naturally, however 
popular these posts are with the younger generation, who have 
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received a more liberal education, they only afford an opening 
to a very small proportion of the candidates, and the great 
mass of the people remain, and are likely to remain for 
many years to come, simple tillers of the soil. They are 
poor, but are always sufficiently fed and warmly clothed; they 
work hard, but they work for themselves; they know no 
luxuries, but they have the fewer wants; and above all, ag 
the author points out, they are free to live out their lives in 
their own fashion, knowing no master :— 

“ The Bulgarians are not, I admit, an engaging or a particularly 
attractive people; they have no literature, no artistic tastes, no 
great intellectual culture, and no dramatic qualities. They are 
simply a race of peasants with all a peasant’s meannesses and 
prejudices; but also with all a peasant’s virtues of industry and 
frugality. I remember many years ago, when travelling in the 
Western States of America, that, as we crossed the prairies of 
Illinois in the train, there was an old Irishwoman seated in the 
corner of the car I occupied. Somebody in the car made a dis- 
paraging remark about the dreary monotony of the endless plains 
over which we were passing. The old woman seemed to take the 
comment as an insult to the country, and, pointing to the home- 
steads rising out of the prairie, remarked rather to herself than 
to anybody else, ‘Sure, and it is a blessed country ; I think God 
made it for the poor.’ And as I travelled through Bulgaria the 
memory of this incident often came back to my mind, and I 
thought that this, too, was a blessed country, made by God for 
the peasant.” 

“A peasant State:” that is the keynote to Mr. Dicey’s 
book, and in this phrase may be discovered an explanation of 
the many conflicting statements that have been put forward 
against or on behalf of the new Principality. The stuff of 
which the country is made constitutes at once its strength and 
its weakness. It is the frugal mind of the peasant that has 
kept the country free from the trammels of foreign debt ; 
while his parsimonious caution and distrust of innovations 
have undoubtedly retarded his progress in civilisation. The 
Army, with its rank-and-file of peasants, is a strong bulwark 
against aggression from without; but, since both officers and 
men aredrawn from the same class, are moved by the same 
interest, and live almost upon terms of equality, it may prove 
a dangerous element in the case of political warfare within 
the country. The Parliament, the Sobranje, are peasants; 
the Ministers themselves are peasants at heart; but though 
their peasant determination to mind their own business and 
disregard all question of foreign policy has so far saved them 
from getting into unnecessary trouble abroad, it has left 
them somewhat ignorant of the higher branches of policy and 
unprepared for the great question in the solution of which 
they may at any time have to help. The author gives an 
amusing description of the only public function which he 
witnessed, the departure from Sofia of the Prince’s royal 
visitors :— 

“Tt was a raw bleak morning, though the sun was shining 
brightly, and all the Ministers and officers in command of the 
escort had crowded into the station restaurant. The whole 
company, including two high ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
Bulgarian Church, with long, black, flowing robes, and high card- 
board hats, looking like a section of a stove-pipe with a flat rim 
round the top, were smoking cigarettes and drinking brandy 
while awaiting the Prince’s arrival. The Ministers were in 
evening-dress, wrapped up in furs and Inverness-capes, and had 
the aspect of men who had not been to bed all night, and who had 
not had time to change their clothes before they left home. Very 
few men look well in broad daylight when clad in seamy, rumpled 
dress-suits and soiled white ties, and the Bulgarian Ministers are 
certainly no exception to the common rule. They are not built 
in the dress-clothes way, and whenever I saw them in other than 
their work-a-day costumes, they always reminded me of the supers 
who appear as the courtiers in Hamlet, when played at a provincial 
theatre. Moreover, the spectacle of a whole Cabinet Council sit- 
ting round the beer-stained table of a railway refreshment-room, 
and standing drinks to each other of beer and brandy, is not, some- 
how, in accordance with Western ideas of official dignity.” 

And yet, as the author hastens to admit, these uncouth 
peasant politicians can act the part of statesmen, when called 
upon to do so, with no lack of manner; and, as the world 
knows, have held their own place in Europe against heavy 
odds to the admiration of more skilled diplomatists. The 
diplomatist in the East naturally does not love them, con- 
trasting them unfavourably with that perfect gentleman, in 
outward demeanour, whatever his moral shortcomings may 
be,—the Turk; but even the most hostile of their critics have 
learnt to respect them. Of Prince Ferdinand the author 


has a good deal to say, having found in him something 
more than the ornamental figure-head of the State. We 
trust that his estimate of the Prince’s strength of character - 
and ability may prove more correct than that which is 
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generally current. And of the great Minister, Stambouloff, 
then already slipping on the seat from which he has since 
fallen, he gives a very interesting and convincing portrait. 
The author is not disposed to pay much attention to the 
charges of tyranny and high-handed despotism that have 
been brought against the man who undoubtedly saved the 
independance of Bulgaria during one of the most trying crises 
through which it has passed. The Bulgarian expects to be 
ruled with a high hand on occasions, and is not likely to 
resent seriously such actions as M. Stambouloff resorted to. 
On the other hand, he points out that besides the general 
incompatibility of temper that existed between the Prince 
and his chief Minister, there was also a serious divergence of 
policy, notably with regard to a rapprochement with Russia. 
In this matter it is difficult not to sympathise with the 
Minister. A reconciliation with Russia might strengthen the 
Prince’s position, and establish Bulgaria on a firmer basis; 
but the disadvantages of the present state of affairs are more 
than compensated for by the absence from the country of 
Russian diplomatic agencies and consulates, which have always 
been the centres of intrigue and internal disturbance. 

Mr. Dicey’s volume covers a wide field of inquiry, and 
it is impossible to give an adequate idea of the scope of its 
contents. It is almost unnecessary to say that it is admirably 
written, and that the arrangement of the contents and the 
lucidity of the style leave nothing to be desired. Considering 
the short time that the author has had at his disposal for the 
collection of his facts, we can only look upon his work as a 
really remarkable towr de force. Only in one or two cases can 
we take exception to his statements. In speaking of the 
coup état effected by Prince Alexander within two years of 
his accession, he says :—“ M. Zankoff and his colleagues, the 
then Ministers of the State, were extreme partisans and 
almost avowed agents of Russia; and in that capacity they 
proposed measures which the Prince considered injurious to 
the country.” Zankoif and Karaveloff were chiefs of a new- 
born Nationalist party; as a matter of fact, it was with the 
aid of General Ehrenroth and the Russian officials in the 
country, and with the countenance of the Russian Agent, 
that the Prince summoned and filled with his own nominees 
the Great Sobranje, and suspended the Constitution for 
seven years. When he found himself being ruled by his 
Russian accomplices, he threw in his lot with Karaveloff and 
the Nationalist party, and from that moment dated his 
quarrel with Russia. We do not think, too, that the author 
is quite justified in insisting upon the joyless aspect of 
village life. It may be true of the plain of Sofia, the inhabi- 
tants of which are far more Tartar in appearance and 
character than those of other districts. But had he visited 
on a Sunday or feast-day any of the villages that lie round 
the feet of the Rilo mountains, or in the neighbourhood of 
Samakow or Kustendil, and had he seen the bright em- 
broideries of the Sunday garments, and witnessed the dancing 
of the hora, and heard the singing of the village girls, he 
might have somewhat modified his opinion. 





RICHARD MUTHER.* 
Ir may be an open question in what country the best pictures 
of modern art were painted, but the most exhaustive book on 
the subject seems decidedly to have been written at Munich. 
Herr Richard Muther, who is at the head of the State 
collection of prints and engravings, has furnished all lovers 
of modern painting with complete information as to its origin 
and development. His three volumes describe the work, and 
m most cases give a brief sketch of the lives, of 1,417 
artists. They contain 1,300 illustrations sufficiently good 
to recall the originals to the reader’s memory. The book 
is characterised by large-mindedness, and freedom from 
national prejudice. The author has a keen eye for the literary 
movements and the surroundings which have inspired the 
painting of the nineteenth century, and have alternately 
awakened in it the throbbing pulse of life, or infused into its 
veins the subtle poison of decay. He also possesses an 
enviable privilege. Like the artists whom he criticises, he 
believes with the unfaltering confidence of rising strength in 
the powers of the day and the promises of the morrow. To him 
and to them routine is the curse, imitation the peril, tradition 
the doom of all true artistic inspiration. For moderns such 
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as he, the classical days, the days of the union of Faust and 
Helena, are indeed a thing of the past. Winkelmann 
dwindles down to a misleading person, to the inventor of the 
antiquarian formula, by which the Germans were cheated of 
their Shakespeare, when the inspired poet of The Robbers 
became the constructive artist who wrote The Bride of 
Messina and when the glowing ardours of the creator of 
Gétz and Werther, chilled by contact with the marble 
of classic beauty, were petrified into the statuesque grandeur 
of Iphigenia and The Natural Daughter. The frankness 
of the avowal is a source of relief to us. Henceforth we know 
where to look for the victims which are to bleed under the 
knife of this modern Calchas. To the theory of La Bruyire, 
according to which the imitation of the ancients is the sole 
criterion of excellence, to “ this idealism of all ages of decline,” 
the author opposes the method which governs the research of 
Renan, the criticism of Taine, and the drama of Ibsen. The 
a priori conception of beauty vanishes, art is the supreme ex- 
pression of national life, the unavoidable and necessary result 
of individual character, of the existing political and social 
conditions, the language constructed by every nation according 
to the dictates of its innermost life. Herr Muther quotes 
Diirer: “Truly, art is hidden in nature; whoever succeeds 
in extricating it, conquers it.’ He also quotes Ibsen: “ A 
normally constructed truth reaches the age of twelve, fifteen, 
twenty years at the outside,” and from this depressing state- 
ment he draws the conclusion that the truth of previous judg- 
ments on modern art has reached the dangerous age where it 
begins to turn into falsehood. The weapon is double-edged. 
The doctrine which denies the possibility of lasting conclusions 
resigns itself to the fate that its own artistic perception must 
stand or fall according to the varying moods of the hour. 
Examples will show how thoroughly the author submits to 
the verdict of his own teaching. Who but Zola could be the 
literary godfather of naturalism in painting,—Zola, whose 
maxim, “ L’art, c’est la nature, vue & travers un tempérament,” 
is Herr Muther’s favourite and constantly recurring interpre- 
tation of realistic art. Nevertheless, the author, at the end of 
Vol. ITI., sobers down to this unexpected avowal :— 

“In the days when Zola reigned supreme, the walls of exhibi- 
tions were almost exclusively covered with subjects taken from 
modern rural and factory life. Prose and the struggle for 
existence confronted us everywhere. Nowadays the exclamation 
of Louis XIV., ‘ Otez-moi ces magots,’ seems to have become the 
watchword of the intellectual upper ten thousand. Scenes from 
the Bible, pagan mythology, and saintly legends predominate. 
Music is in the air. A hazy archaism supersedes naturalism, a 
mystical chiaroscuro, harmonies in light blue, pale grey, or pink, 
arrangements in orange or opal, replace the glaring light of day. 
The wearisome monotony of life made the soul more sen- 
sitive to the subtle charm of ancient myths, the beauty of which 
we have learnt to see with a more childlike intuition, since the 
void created by their absence has been brought home to us. We 
have become more religious, more desirous of faith. Positivist 
philosophy promoted but did not satisfy research, and a yearning 
for the supernatural was the ultimate result.” 


These remarks are absolutely true, but we are somewhat sur- 
prised to read them just after a eulogy of realism by one of 
its most convinced adherents. For this new idealism is but 
another expression of that very idealism of classical days, for 
which Herr Muther seemed, until just now, to have nothing 
but harsh condemnation and unmitigated contempt. If there- 
fore we accept his guidance, we must be prepared for sudden 
changes and unforeseen evolutions. The criticism of to-day 
is not answerable for the changing mood of to-morrow; it 
follows the fashion of the hour and does not lead, and we may 
have to burn what we were formerly told to adore. 

A retrospective glance at the development of art since the 
sixteenth century is Herr Muther’s introduction to the history 
of modern painting. The Italians of the Cinque-cento had 
forgotten the precept of their teacher, Michael Angelo, that “he 
who walks behind others will never succeed in overtaking 
them.” The first stage on the journey from heaven to earth, 
to the conquest of reality, was the study of classical art. The 
worship of plastic, sensuous beauty supplied the Christian 
ideal. Instead of the living, contemporary world, which the 
great masters of the fourteenth century had endowed with 
immortal life, this new generation borrowed its subjects from 
ideal types, and the art of the Renaissance perished on the 
Italian soil which had witnessed its glory. The new artistic 
formula found expression at the other pole of European culture, 
in the country where political freedom had paved the way fer 
national greatness, in the England of theeighteenth century. An 
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English school of painting received its impulse from the Dutch, 
while De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and Goldsmith depicted 
contemporary life, its daily joys, sorrows, and struggles, and 
the stage exchanged its solemn Roman dress for the homely 
garb of the rising middle classes. The plebeian art of 
Hogarth marks a new departure; David Young’s Thoughts 
on Original Works, Shaftesbury’s axiom “that truth and 
nature constitute beauty,” modified the zsthetic code. The 
Italians had proclaimed the supreme dominion of form. 
Colour was the creed in which the Dutch believed. British 
artists first insisted on the necessity of expressing character, 
of reproducing individual life and the painter’s immediate 
surroundings. It so happened that the greatest among these 
English reformers, Sir Joshua Reynolds, was not only a great 
painter, but also a great scholar. He learnt the secrets of 
his craft from Titian and from Michael Angelo before he came 
back to England to illustrate the history of a great age, with 
the portraits of the most famous or the most charming of his 
contemporaries. The work of his great rival Gainsborough, 
its softened grace and melancholy charm, reveal characteristic 
qualities of the coming romantic age. In his landscapes he 
is the first painter of the paysage intime, discovered by 
James Thomson thirty years before J. J. Rousseau. 

The English painted what they saw. The French, Watteau, 
Lancret, Pater, Boucher, and Fragonard, evoked, in park 
and drawing-room, an artificial world, and celebrated the 
vanishing splendour of a doomed society, which Greuze, 
inspired by Rousseau, in vain admonished on canvas. In 
Lessing’s days, Germany had only Chodowiecky to boast of. 
The greatest revolutionary, the pioneer of “ Impressionistes ” 
and ‘“‘ Décadents,” appeared in the country which had en- 
gendered the grandest visions of mysticism. Goya, the 
Nihilist, is Muther’s favourite, but he fails to show that an 
incomparably greater artist than Goya—Velasquez—is not 
less “ modern” than he. It is a common error with people to 
think they have invented, when, in reality, they have only 
forgotten or remembered. The nineteenth century opens 
with the history of classic reaction, with the art of pro- 
ducing colourless ‘bloodless statues.” Germany admired 
Carstens, a noble dreamer, but no painter. France pro- 
duced David, who ruled supreme down to Henner, Bau- 
dry, Regnault, and Rochegrosse. The romantic move- 
ment did not extricate art from the dilemma in which 
these retrograde tendencies had involved it; for it main- 
tained the doctrine that contemporary life is not an ade- 
quate subject for painters. Herr Muther, when speaking 
of Overbeck, Gteinle, and the Diisseldorf School, strives hard 
to do justice to tendencies he dislikes. His patience is ex- 
hausted when Munich comes to the front. The Cartoons of 
Cornelius are condemned as “ pensums in Michael Angelo’s 
manner.” Kaulbach’s frivolous satire fares worse. Two 
artists of those days win his heart; the majestic Rethel, and 
Moritz Schwind, whose fancy leads us back into fairy-land. 
Artists such as these knew how to draw and to construct 
their pictures. The French and the Belgians reminded them 
that colour existed. After the International Exhibition of 
1842, the younger German generation went to Paris and 
Brussels. In their ranks were Feuerbach, Lessing, Piloty, 
Menzel; later on, Gabriel Max and Makart. 

At this stage of Herr Muther’s narrative there is a break. 
Vol. II. takes us a hundred years back, to the great masters 
of drawing and the caricaturists, as the first who considered 
modern life worth noticing. Once more the English are to 
the front, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Keene, Leech, and Du 
Maurier. With Oberlinder and Busch German comic art 
became international. In France, Rabelais inspired Daumier; 
Balzac influenced Gavarni, and Cham became the satirist of 
the Second Empire. Drawing, however, is a mere intermezzo ; 
we are taken back to the English contemporaries of Sir 
Joshua, the painters of genre, and through them we reach the 
Continental military painters. Little country towns and 
villages were celebrated in idylls; eastern and mountain 
scenery abounded. In the meantime politics dramatised art. 
From Delacroix’s picture of the barricades of 1830, Muther 
dates the birth of Naturalism. But genius defies chronology. 
The first “ plein air” work of the Continent bears the date of 
1805, and is signed Otto Runge, Hamburg. Turner, the greatest 
“‘Impressioniste,” the herald of light, was Napoleon’s contem- 
porary. It was not through Turner, who remains unrivalled 
and solitary, but through Constable and Bonington, that the 
English once more taught the Continent. The full light of Herr 





Muther’s work is concentrated on the school of Barbizon, the 
little village near Fontainebleau, where the greatest of French 
landscape painters created the paysage intime, the climax 
and triumph of modern art. What they discovered in woods 
and fields in the varying effects of full daylight was fixed 
by Manet on the canvas which illustrated modern 80-called 
high life. The new technical art, the fiat lux of the colourists, 
was realised. From New York to St. Petersburg, from J apan 
to Rome, Madrid, and Copenhagen, great representatives of 
modern art compete for imperishable fame. 

But once more their paths have divided, and identical 
definitions fail to convey identical ideas. At the helm of 
French Realism stands Courbet, Caravaggio’s pupil, the 
brutal, cynical painter of democracy, the preacher of the 
gospel of ugliness, the propounder of “la vérité vraie.” In 
England, the foremost realists are Preraphaelites, who 
place their technical skill at the service of lofty ideals, of the 
highest psychological and religions problems. Velasquez 
taught Millet the secret of colour, but like Dante Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones, Millet strove after the revelation of 
spiritual life as the highest aim of the artist. Puvis de 
Chavannes and his disciples in France, and nearly all the 
greatest living artists, hold similar convictions. Lenbach, 
the unrivalled portrait-painter of Germany; Menzel, a genius 
of well-nigh unlimited power; Leibl, one of the maitres. 
peintres of the age; Béklin, whose potent art evokes fantastic 
visions; Herkomer, for whom the soul has no secrets, 
much as they differ in other respects, proclaim the triumph 
of the mental over the material world. Idealism is not 
lowered, because idealists know how to paint, and the public 
has learnt how to see. The realm of beauty is enlarged. It 
receives the disinherited, the poor, all the valiant toilers in 
the battle of life, and prefers the light and charm from within 
to the pathos of the academical pose of the past. The book 
which tells the tale of this moral conquest marks a progress, 
not only in art, but in life. 





THE MOUNTAINS OF CASHMERE.* 


THE mountaineer is very far from having arrived at the sad 
position of Alexander when he lamented that there were no 
more worlds to invite his conquest. It is true that the 
Alpine Club has succeeded in reducing the Swiss mountains 
to a deplorable condition of flatness by their frequent 
ascents; but what are the hills of Switzerland compared to 
the Great Andes of Ecquador, and what are even the Andes 
by the side of the yet more mighty giants of the Himalayas? 
The sadness of the mountaineer arises not from the fact that 
there are no peaks left for his exploration, but that there 
are so many doomed to remain unvisited by the foot of 
man, though generations succeed to generations of climbers. 
Some feeling of this kind may be traced all through Mr. 
Conway’s book upon Climbing in the Himalayas. He seems to 
suffer from a surfeit of mountains, to be oppressed by the 
unlimited choice of maiden heights that surround him; and 
as glory succeeds to glory, and summits tower above each other, 
he gives expression from time to time to a feeling of impatient, 
unsatisfied, and hopeless longing. So, on his way to the 
Hispar Valley, we find him writing:—“ Grand and interest- 
ing as was this view, and topographically of special import- 
ance to me, I found it hard to fix my attention long upon it, 
for away to the North was another and a mightier mass of 
mountains, unexpected, unexplored, unnamed. Three giants 
there were amongst them, noble in form and fine in grouping. 
Senseless outlookers upon a world of ice, monarchs of a 
Kingdom untravelled and unknown. Things wasting their 
splendour where there is none to admire, flashing back sun- 
rises and sunsets only upon their fellows sightless as them- 
selves. ‘Why this waste of magnificence?’ I asked with 
some feeling of bitterness, and the clouds, for answer, closed 
itfrom my view.” And this seems to us to be the key-note of 
Mr. Conway’s book, which, with all its valuable information 
and its moving anecdote, yet leaves its reader unsatisfied. 
The author succeeds in inspiring us with some measure of his 
own yearning, that neither his brilliant descriptions nor the 
skilful sketches of Mr. McCormick can allay. And far from 
being grateful to him for what he has done in bringing the 
Himalayas nearer to us, we are ungraciously disposed to 
grumble that they are still so far away. 





* Climbing in the Himalayas, By William M. Conway. London; Fisher 
Unwin. 
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And yet it is evident that Mr. Conway and his friends 
accomplished a great deal. “We spent,” he says in one 
place, “in all, eighty-four days on snow or glacier; we 
traversed from end to end for the first time, the three 
longest known glaciers in the world outside the Polar regions; 
and we climbed to the top of a peak approximately 23,000 ft. 
high.” And the results of their labours are to be found in 
the present volume, which contains a daily record of their 
operations, in sundry collections made in the interest of 
yarious sciences, in some thousand of photographs, in over 
three hundred admirable water-colours (the work of Mr. 
McCormick, the artist of the expedition), and in—what was 
of the greatest importance—a new map. Unfortunately, the 
new map is not included in this edition, and the only map 
supplied is not of much assistance to the reader who wishes 
to follow Mr. Conway’s route closely. But Mr. Conway’s 
great success lay in the composition of his party. The 
perfect unanimity and good fellowship that prevailed amongst 
them from beginning to end of the expedition, are little 
less than extraordinary when it is remembered of what 
heterogenous elements they were composed, and under what 
trying conditions they had to make the best of each other. 
Perhaps, however, there is a natural affinity between all 
mountain people that enabled the Swiss guide, Mattias 
Zarbriggen, to preserve throughout a good understanding with 
the four Goorkhas who were enlisted as his assistants. As it 
was, Mr. Conway was singularly fortunate in the addition to 
the expedition of Lieutenant Bruce and his Goorkha followers, 
who played almost as essential a part in the whole under- 
taking as the all-accomplished and indefatigable Swiss guide 
himself. The task that lay before them was one which 
might well daunt the courage of even the bravest men. The 
ascent of the Matterhorn is no easy matter, even with all the 
appliances that can be brought to bear upon it, with the full 
complement of well-trained guides, and over a path that is 
now well-known. But compared with the ascent of the 
Pioneer Peak, that of the Swiss mountain is only a picnic 
party. The whole world of rock, of ice, and snow, in the 
Himalayas is on a scale which dwarfs the Alpine ranges into 
insignificance. And their exploration had to be pursued 
hundreds of miles away from any centre of civilisation, and 
under atmospheric difficulties that in Switzerland are hardly 
felt. One may well wonder at the dauntless energy and 
endurance that carried the climber safely through a region 
where even the labour of lacing a boot reduced its wearer to 
a state of breathless exhaustion. The chief source of dis- 
comfort seems to have been the sun :— 

“Mere existence at these altitudes was already work enough. 

While it was cold, or snowing, or night, we were comfortable 
enough as long as we were doing nothing. One can lie on one’s 
back and not be able to realise by any conscious discomfort that 
one is not at sea-level. But let asingle gleam of sunlight fall 
upon the tent, and all is changed. A headache probably appears 
upon the scene. In any case, one pants for breath if one moves; 
and if one involuntarily catches one’s breath in the act of doing 
something, one instantly becomes dizzy. ..... The connection 
between heat, still air, and human discomfort at high altitudes is 
a close one, and calls for explanation. A climber is forced to take 
account of it. In attempting the ascent of a high peak, he should, 
if possible, approach it by a north and south valley, so as to win 
as much shade as possible, and then he should endeavour to climb 
by an exposed ridge rather than by gullies or snow-slopes, for 
then he will more probably avoid stagnant air. Finally, he 
should work in bad weather and by night as much as possible, 
and should avoid a route which will expose his back to the sun 
for any considerable length of time.” 
And if he is successful in courting the cooler shade, he will 
be rewarded, as the author was, with the agonies of frost- 
bitten toes. Truly, the dilemma of choice is not a pleasant 
one. His description of the portion of the ascent of Pioneer 
Peak gives some idea of the climber’s sensations. The party 
of five—the author, Lieutenant Bruce, Zurbriggen, and two 
of the Goorkhas—were roped together in two ropes, and every 
step had to be cut with the ice-axe. 

“Our advance was necessarily slow, and the terrible heat 
which the burning sun poured upon our heads did not add to its 
rapidity. There was plenty of air upon the actual ridge, and now 
and again a puff would come down upon us and quicken us into a 
little life; but for the most part we were in the midst of utter 
aerial stagnation which made life intolerable. Such conditions 
dull the observing faculties. I heard the click! click! of 
Zurbriggen’s axe making the long, striding steps, and I mechani- 
cally struggled from one to another. I was dimly conscious of 
a vast depth down below on the right, filled with tortured glacier 
and gaping crevasses of monstrous size. Sometimes I would 
Picture the frail ice-steps giving way, and the whole party falling 





down the precipitous slope. I asked myself upon which of the 
rocks projecting below should we meet with our final smash; and 
Ii nspected the schrunds for the one that might be our last not 
unwelcome resting-place. Then there would come a reaction, 
and for a moment the grandeur of the scenery would make 
itself felt.” 

In the course of their descent, Harkbir, one of the Goorkhas, 
slipped from the precarious foothold. Fortunately, the 
author and the Swiss to whom he was roped were able to 
hold firm, and their companion, swinging round on the rope, 
“like a weight at the end of a pendulum, came to rest spread- 
eagled against the icy face.” The courage and obedience 
to discipline which makes the Goorkha one of the best 
soldiers in the world, were fully equal to the occasion. 
“He did not lose his axe or become flustered, but went quietly 
to work, and, after a time, cut a hole for one foot and another 
for the other; then he got on his legs and returned to the 
track.” This may seem a very simple business; but be it 
remembered that the party were clinging, like flies, to the 
ice-bound face of a wall of rock, and that below them 
stretched two thousand feet of the swiftest passage to 
annihilation. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered by the author in 
his map-making was in the matter of nomenclature. Despite 
all his patient cross-examination, the natives could not be in- 
duced to remember whether the separate peaks or passes 
possessed any names of their own, and the inquirer was con- 
tinually baffled by their habit of confusing rivers, mountains, 
and valleys under one common title. Persevering, however, 
in his pursuit of knowledge, the author was enabled not 
only to obtain a fair number of names, but also much his- 
torical and legendary information from the inhabitants 
of the mountain villages. Indeed, his account of the 
peoples of Cashmere is by no means the least interest- 
ing of the contents of his volume, for he possesses a rare 
faculty of observation. Did space allow, we would much like 
to quote as an illustration of this, the curious description that 
he gives of Hunza and its people. Of course, Mr. Conway’s 
book only deals with a portion of the great Himalayan range, 
the Karakoram Mountains; and even of that portion the author 
was only able to traverse a comparatively small part. But 
his adventure will probably bring many other ardent climbers 
into the same field, who will profit not a little by the ex- 
perience which he lays before them here. Mr. Conway has a 
pleasant style, and his story is always eminently readable ; 
he is, however, rather disposed to be diffuse, and his book 
would have been none the worse for a little cutting down. 
Mr. McCormick’s illustrations are excellent. 





MONARCHICAL AND REPUBLICAN ROME.* 

WE have observed in this useful book some curious spellings 
of local and personal names which, being consistently adhered 
to, we must assume to have been deliberately adopted by the 
author, and, very probably, on just grounds, though to us and 
the majority of readers they must certainly appear strange, 
and even unprecedented. It is to be wished that our scholars 
and teachers would decide unanimously and ew cathedré 
how the names of persons and places belonging to foreign 
lands or distant ages should be spelt and pronounced, or, if 
agreement is impossible, explain to us why the great Roman 
historian is to be designated by the girlish name of Livy, or 
why Teutonic Kéln should be Gallicised and nicknamed 
Cologne. It is probable, however, that our author has had 
the sanction of the best manuscripts, at least if we may judge 
from the successful labour he has bestowed on his work in 
every other respect. 

Mr. Shuckburgh gives us a very fair and judicious account 
of the mysterious Catilinarian conspiracy, and we agree with 
him that the evidence against the culprits, even if morally 
sufficient, was not legally strong enough to secure their con- 
viction, and certainly not their capital punishment. Yet it 
must be admitted that in troublous times a strict adherence 
to the letter of the law has led to much wrong to individuals 
and damage to the commonweal. Legal technicalities led to 
the immolation of Alice Lisle, and saved Thelwall, O’Connor, 
and Horne Tooke from the merited scaffold. Had Catiline 
himself been captured after the defeat of Pistoria, he could 
have been legally and morally convicted of treason, having 
committed the overt and visible act of waging war against his 





By E. 8S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 


* A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium, 
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country ; but secret conspirators are, to use a Scottish proverb, 
“ Kittle cattle to shoe” or to detect. On the whole, there- 
fore, we deem our author correct in his view that, under the 
guidance of Cicero, the party of order gained a triumph and 
preserved tranquillity for some years, but inflicted a serious 
blow on the fundamental principles of the constituticn. 
Sufficient justice has been rendered to the great Roman 
orator without extravagant panegyric after the manner of 
Conyers Middleton, who did not believe in the Fathers of the 
Christian Church, but laboured strenuously to canonise St. 
Tully ; or the carping and unjust censures of Drumann. Oar 
author clearly discerns his vanity and political inconsistency, 
the only defects in a host of good qualities of head and heart. 
A French novelist has impeached Cicero as a renegade, inas- 
much as, being born in the ranks of the bourgeoisie, he soon 
became the champion of the aristocracy; but in common 
justice we may suppose that he thoaght the noblesse the wisest 
and most upright patriots. And similar examples have been 
found in our own annals, and are, perhaps, existing to-day. A 
Dictionnaire des Girouettes could be easily compiled in most 
civilised countries. 

The language of this book belongs to what Johnson calls 
the middle or Addisonian style, but rises to vigour and 
picturesqueness in narrating the Hannibalian War and some 
other episodes of Roman achievements; the author also under- 
stands and explains military operations far better than we 
could have expected from an English civilian. We have, 
however, observed some few phrases which savour of vul- 
garity, and may be deemed alien to the dignity of narrative 
composition. 

We are glad to see that our author, while exhibiting sound 
and patient judgment in the investigation of evidence, is not 
tainted with that spirit of fidgetty and unjust scepticism 
which has tyrannised over historical inquiry for the greater 
part of the present century. He rejects the unreasonable 
theory that we cannot assent to the truth of any historical 
statement unless we have received it from a contemporary 
author, a view which would render ancient history practically 
impossible, and elevate a modern daily paper above Herodotus 
or Tacitus. He holds that the apparent difficulty or im- 
probability of an alleged exploit is no sufficient proof of 
its being fictitious, and it has seemed strange to us that 
intelligent persons will believe, on the authority of Citi- 
zen Motley, that the Dutch Adam Van Hareng alone 
defended a dyke against a thousand Spaniards for two 
hours, but that “the dauntless three” did not repel the 
legions of Porsena for, very probably, a much shorter time. 
Nor, as he judiciously adds, should poetic exaggerations or the 
growth of romantic or even supernatural details destroy 
the credibility of the groundwork of the story. We all 
believe that Cortez defeated the Mexicans at Otumba, 
though we do not accept the appearance of St. James as a 
knightly combatant in the front of the Spanish ranks; why, 
then, not believe that the battle of the Lake Regillus was 
fought and won even though “the great Twin Brethren” 
may not have “come spurring from the Hast” to lead the 
Roman onset ? 

Mr. Shuckburgh agrees in the main with previous writers 
regarding the political agitations and consequent legislation 
during the first two centuries of the Republic, but our limits 
do not admit of our discussing the merits of the Licinian 
Rogations. We hope, however, that every educated person 
knows by this time that the so-much-ialked-of Agrarian Laws 
in no way affected private property in land, but referred 
exclusively to the Ager Publicus, or conquered districts 
held by the State, though even in this limited sphere 
much injustice was perpetrated through weak compliance 
with popular clamour. In fine, as long as the powers of the 
Senate and the popular Assembly were equally balanced, the 
Republic was prosperous at home and respected abroad, but 
when the “ Upper House” was reduced to a nullity, conspiracies 
seditions, and civil wars evidenced the truth of the maxim of 
Sophocles, that “democratic insolence engenders tyranny.” 
A celebrated epicure blessed with a good appetite maintained 
that a full-grown goose was an objectionable dish, as being 
“too much for one and too little for two,” and we feel sure 
that this book will be found, both in learning and length, too 
much for the schoolboy or even the ordinary undergraduate ; 
but, personally speaking, we regret that there is not more of 
it, and hope the author will follow it up with an equally 
valuable volume on Imperial Rome. 





an, 


SAMUEL BAMFORD.* 

Bamrorp is best known by his Life of a Radical, which in 
its day won great renown, and is still widely read; but his 
Early Days is equally interesting, and in some respects 
more valuable. Moreover, the one work is the sequel ang 
continuation of the other; wherefore it was a happy thought 
on the part of the editor and publisher of the present edition 
to make of them one book, in two parts, preceded by an 
introduction from the pen of Mr. Henry Dunckley, a 
writer eminently fitted for the task, as well by his high 
literary qualifications as his almost lifelong residence jp 
the County Palatine. arly Days is rightly described by 
Mr. Dunckley as a delightful production, abounding in idyllic 
pictures and romantic adventures, “and in passages of genuine 
pathos.” It deals with a time of peculiar interest,—a time 
when power-looms were not, when factories were limited to a 
few spinning-mills, turned for the most part by water, when 
Lancashire was still in the main agricultural, and under the 
sway of parson and squire. At that time the weaver fetched 
his warps and weft from the nearest town, wrought them up 
in his own home, and took them back when they were finished, 
Five minutes would take him into paths “that led soon into 
the loveliest solitude. He was thus enabled to live in close 
companionship with Nature. Usages which had come down 
unchanged for centuries were still in full vigour, and life, 
though laborious, and in hard times pinched with poverty, 
was nevertheless full of joy. The traditions of a distant time 
had floated down unbroken. There were stories to be told of 
Flodden; and the events of ’45, when the local Jacobites were 
blessing the Pretender, seemed a thing of yesterday.” 

A hundred years ago, life for working folk was almost as 
primitive as it had been in the Middle Ages. Steam was in 
its infancy, gas unknown; railways and penny papers were 
undreamt of; even stage-coaches were far from numerous, 
and poor travellers had to travel on foot. Yet Bamford and 
his neighbours found existence more than tolerable. It may 
indeed be questioned whether the lot of a weaver in his day 
was not preferable to that of his present-day successor. He 
wrought in his own house; was so far a capitalist that he had 
his own machinery, and so far a master that he fixed his own 
hours of labour. Also, he had an abundance of food, and 
enjoyed a “free breakfast-table,” for the very sufficient 
reason that tea and coffee were luxuries beyond his 
reach,—to the great benefit of his digestion and his nerves. 
Bamford tells us that in his uncle’s house (where he spent a 
part of his youth) were four looms, worked by the head of 
the family and his children. For breakfast they had oatmeal 
porridge and milk, and oat-cake, either soaked in the milk or 
eaten with a little butter or cheese. For dinner, butcher’s 
meat and potatoes, potato-pie or meat and broth, barm dump- 
lings, hasty-pudding, or “ drink porridge,”—which may mean 
either liquid porridge or thick porridge and small beer. 
“ Bagging,” or afternoon luncheon, consisted of half an oaten 
cake with butter, cheese, treacle, or milk, according to cir- 
cumstances. Supper was a repetition of breakfast. There is 
no mention of wheaten bread, but its absence was no loss, 
oaten bread being more nutritious, and to those accustomed 
to it, equally palatable. 

Bamford does not say what weavers earned at the beginning 
of the century. Much would depend on the weaver. A 
steady workman probably earned from 15s. to 20s. a week, 
and as working a hand-loom entails constant attention and 
continual physical effort, a man would naturally earn more 
than a woman. Then there were slack times and brisk times; 
now and then, highly prosperous times. Bamford mentions 
that during the short-lived peace of Amiens, the price paid 
for weaving a 26 in. by 28 yard piece was 10s. 6d. The 
present price is about 9d. At the former rate an industrious 
weaver might make at least 5s.a day; and there used to be 
a tradition in Lancashire that, shortly before the introduction 
of power-looms, hand-loom weavers were in the habit of sand- 
wiching one-pound notes between slices of bread and butter. 

The employers of that day seem to have been reasonable, 
fair-dealing men. “The business betwixt workman and 
putter-out was generally done in an amicable, reasonable way. 
No captious fault-finding, no bullying, no arbitrary abate- 
ment, which have generally been common since, were then 
practised. But in former days, “ which could be spoken of 








. . - . ith 
* Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a Radical, and Early Days. Edited, wi 
an Sanaestion by Henry Dunckley (“Verax”), London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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from remembrance,” employers were still more kindly and 

considerate, having long discussions with their weavers on 

things in general, and, as often as not, asking them to dinner. 

In an imaginary conversation supposed to have taken place in 

this golden age, our author puts into the mouth of a master 

the modern theory of a living-wage expressed in these terms : 

«That the hire of the labourer should never be less than what 

was sufficient to feed him, to clothe him, and to furnish him 

with the necessaries of a comfortable existence.” An admir- 
able ideal ; yet, so long as population increases faster than the 
demand for labour, difficult, if not impossible, of attainment. 

Hand-loom weavers knew how to amuse themselves, and 
threw as much energy into their play as their work. 

Christmas was a great time with them, and for several weeks 

before it came round they wrought almost night and day, 

thus earning their holiday, and the means of enjoying it, 
beforehand. They had also holidays at Easter and Whitsun- 
tide; but the great festival of the year was the rush-bearing 
which coincided with the local wakes. At Middleton, it was 
held on the third Saturday in August, or, if there were five 

Saturdays in the month, on the fourth. It originated in the 

practice of strewing the church floor with rushes on the 

anniversary of its dedication, and in course of time became a 

great function. Six hamlets, or folds, sent rush-carts to 

Middleton. The preparations began five or six weeks before 

the event, the conversion of an ordinary cart into a rush-cart 

being a slow and, for weavers, a somewhat costly process. 

The young fellows who “entered” had to give both of their 

money and of their time. Each locality strove to raise as strong 

a party as possible,—strong both numerically and physically, 

for the rush-bearers had not only to drag the carts, but to be 

ready for a fight; and it seldom happened that half-a-dozen 
battles were not “foughten before the wakes ended.” On 
the great day, the lasses appeared in all their bravery, the 

“ drawers” of the carts in snow-white shirts, knee-breeches, 

and tinsel-bedecked hats, the leaders with bells round their 

necks ; and every cart was headed by at least two fifes and a 

drum. When the expense could be afforded, there were morris- 

dancers and brass bands. After “neet-gloom ” (twilight) there 
was fiddling, dancing, and, we fear, not a little fuddling; yet of 

this last, perhaps no more than takes place now during a 

cheap trip to the sea-side; and it was a merry joyous time. 

Albeit South Lancashire wesvers and other common folk 
seldom or never indulged in “cruises on wheels,” they had 
their compensations; rambles through their own moor- 
land country, or into the wilds of Yorkshire, or the dales of 

Derbyshire, being probably quite as enjoyable as, and touching 

health more profitable than, “week-end” excursions to 

Blackpool or the Isle of Man. The adventurers went even 

further afield. One day at Manchester, Bamford, seeing 

“bills up that a number of young men were wanted for the 

coasting trade between South Shields and London,” engaged 

for the service, and so for a while became a sailor apprentice ; 
but he sighed for liberty and the old home, and after half.a- 
dozen trips deserted while his ship was lying in the Thames, 
and with seven shillings in his pocket set out for Middleton. 

The story of his adventures by the way is told with rare 
humour and spirit, and makes one of the most delightful 
episodes in the book. Several of the towns through which he 
passed were held by press-gangs, and he narrowly escaped 
capture; his money gave out, and being too honest to steal 
and too proud to beg, he was put to sore straits. 

Here we must correct a singular mistake in the introduc- 
tion. Writing of Bamford’s first arrest in 1817, on suspicion 
of high-treason, Mr. Dunckley observes that on this occasion 
Bamford made his first acquaintance with London. As a 
matter of fact, however, he had made six voyages from the 
Tyne to the Thames, and walked from London to Middleton. 
Moreover, some time before the compulsory journey in ques- 
tion, he went to London as member of a deputation for the 
purpose of discussing with other delegates the details of a 
Reform Bill, stayed there several days, met several polished 
notabilities, attended meetings, and spent an evening in 
the House of Commons,—all of which is set down in The Life 
of a Radical. This event is too well known to demand a 
detailed notice. As for the man himself and his personality, 
we cannot do better than conclude with the following citation 
from the editor’s introduction — 


“As time went on, Bamford took a sort of historic position in 


features, a flowing beard and locks of grey hair that were left to 
flow on his shoulders, made him a conspicuous object everywhere. 
One could almost fancy him a Druid in modern garb. His friends 
delighted to do him honour. His portrait hangs in the Manchester 
Reform Club, along with those of Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the Earl Grey of the first Reform Bill. 
At private gatherings he would often be present as the lion of the 
night; but he was gruff, and often growled at those who tried to 
stroke him. When his infirmities increased with advancing years, 
a syndicate of admirers supplied him with a modest income suffi- 
cient for his wants. He died on April 18, 1872, at the ripe age of 
eighty-four. A flat stone in Middleton churchyard marks the 
spot where his remains lie interred, along with his wife and 
daughter. Beneath each is an epitaph in verse of his own com- 
posing. Beneath his own is a brief record of what he said and 
did. A short distance off, where the churchyard hill overhangs 
the town, a stone obelisk, bearing his effigy in bronze, has been 
erected to his memory ; but his works will prove a more enduring 
monument.” 





THE TIDAL THAMES.* 


THE Thames which Mr. Wyllie’s pencil and Mr. Grant Allen’s 
pen combine to describe, extends from London Bridge to far 
beyond the Nore, where it is popularly supposed to end, to 
the North Foreland southwards, and northwards to Harwich- 
on-the-Naze,—a liberal reckoning, as far as the latter boundary 
is concerned, Harwich itself being the tideway of two rivers 
of its own. We have no wish, however, to quarrel with the 
definition. It gives occasion for some of Mr. Wyllie’s most 
admirable drawings,—“ The Downs,” for instance, and “ Old 
Southend Pier,” this latter being a peculiarly pleasing effort, 
and for some picturesque description by Mr. Grant Allen. This 
gentleman’s versatility hasnever been displayedin a more agree- 
able fashion. We knew that he could do many things, but were 
scarcely prepared for the ease and lucidity with which he 
describes the dangers of the Goodwins, and the commodious 
security of the Downs. He has a theory, we see, that the best 
sea-descriptions have been written by landsmen; but there 
are many more exceptions than the one mentioned by him, 
—Captain Marryat. Mr. Clark Russell certainly did not 
acquire his salt-water lore—his marvellous capacity of “ sea- 
scape” on land—and the masterpiece of Falconer’s Shipwreck 
was written bya practical seaman. Still, every one will grant 
after reading these pages, that a “land-lubber ” may do these 
things very well. 

Passing to the river proper, as we may call it, the part which 
assumes the recognisable shape of a stream, we find Mr, 
Wyllie’s pencil at its best in “Off Gravesend,” “ Gravesend 
Reach,” and “A Corinthian Yacht Race.” This last is 
full of the motion which is so characteristic of the 
artist’s pictorial genius. The two yachts tearing along, 
gunwales under, in a fashion which would terrify a lands- 
man who had not lost the sense of danger in the excite- 
ment of the race, are portrayed with a force which leaves 
nothing to be desired ; while a third, which is on another and 
quieter tack, presents with its upright canvas an artistic con- 
trast. The two other drawings mentioned are of a more 
reposeful character, but are not less excellent in their way. 
In the “ Reach ” especially, both the water and the shipping 
are admirable. 

From this point to London Bridge we have a procession of 
brightly interesting pictures, some of the smaller illustrations 
being not less meritorious in their degree than the full-plate 
photogravures. And this, we venture to think, pace Mr. Grant 
Allen, is the Thames that “most Londoners” know. For one 
who knows the Upper River, Cliefden and Henley and Pang- 
bourne, none of them to be reached without some expendi- 
ture of time and money, fifty take the easy and inexpensive 
journey which brings them to Greenwich and Gravesend. 
And this is as it should be, for this is the Thames which 
supplies so large a part of London’s life. The river, it is 
true, is not as much relatively to London as it was a hundred 
years ago. Steamships and railways have made that change. 
But it is still the busiest river in the world; and its wonders 
and charms, for charms it has as real as are the beauties of its 
upper course, have found most worthy exponents here. There 
has been, we gather, considerable delay in bringing this 
very handsome and costly work to a completion; nor could 
we wish this delay to have been prolonged. Yet it would 
have been interesting to see what Mr. Wyllie’s pencil would 
have made of the latest addition to the sights of the Thames, 
—the Tower Bridge. 


* The Tidal Thames. With 20 Full-page Photogravure Plates, after Draw- 
ings by W. L. Wyllie, A.R A. and Descriptive Letterpress by Grant Allen. 
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OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS.* 


None but those who are accustomed to take special notice of 
the smaller objects around them are aware of the number and 
variety of the living denizens of our houses, and still more of 
our gardens. But there are several which force their presence 
upon us in such numbers, and in such a mischievous ard 
annoying manner that they cannot possibly be overlooked, 
and it is this class of insect (or rather some of the more familiar 
among them), that Mr. Butler discusses in the present volume. 
Mr. E, A. Butler is well known as a writer on popular natural 
history, and the book before us consists of a series of articles 
which originally appeared in Knowledge. The chapters follow 
in regular and connected sequence; and although the author 
remarks in his preface that, “had the work been written for 
publication in its present form, the plan would have been 
somewhat modified, and made more systematic,” we doubt if 
his readers will be likely to find fault with the arrangement 
of the book. The examples selected are chosen from the 
beetles, ants, wasps, moths, cockroaches, crickets, flies, gnats, 
fleas, bugs, &c., which make our houses their homes, or their 
habitual places of resort. Every garden, even in London, 
swarms with insects, but Mr. Butler has confined himself 
exclusively to those strictly belonging to the house, even 
passing over those which are common in granaries, ware- 
houses, &c., such as the corn-moth (Tinea granella), and the 
various species of knot-horn moths (Phycidex), which it 
seems to us would be better entitled to a place in his book 
than the longicorn beetles, and the wood-wasps, or horn-tails 
(Sirex), which are never found in houses at all unless 
accidentally introduced in the larva state, in the timber 
of which the house is constructed. But within the limits 
to which the author has restricted himself, we notice no 
very serious omission except the cheese-fly, which certainly 
ought to have found a place in his book. On the other 
hand, Mr. Butler’s work, like almost all others published 
on entomology of late years, has the disadvantage of 
being too rigidly confined to insects. When the Arachnida, 
Myriopoda, and Crustacea were included among insects, of 
course they found a place in general works on entomology, 
but, now that they are relegated to separate classes, any in- 
formation respecting them is only to be found either in works 
on general natural history, or in special works on these animals. 
This, we think, isa great mistake, for though they are not 
now regarded as true insects, yet they belong to the same 
sub-kingdom; and such a work as Mr. Butler’s hardly 
appears to us complete without supplementary chapters on 
spiders, mites, woodlice, &c., which would have added both to 
its interest and usefulness, and, if written on similar lines, 
would not have greatly increased its bulk. The habits and 
structure of the insects discussed are very fully described, 
and illustrated by numerous woodcuts and by seven plates, 
the latter being highly magnified representations of portions 
of the eye, foot, and proboscis of the flea; the transformations 
of the gnat; the perfect form of the flea and bed-bug; and 
the trachex of the silk-worm and water-beetle. Every book 
of a general character must nowadays be more or less of a 
compilation, and the author has wisely drawn from numerous 
sources, old and new, to illustrate the various parts of his 
subject. Thus, when discussing the small beetle called the 
death-watch from the ticking sound which it produces by 
tapping its head against the wood of the old furniture in 
which it burrows, he quotes the observations made by Mr. 
Benjamin Allen (whose name will probably be more familiar 
to the general public in association with Mr. Bob Sawyer 
than as an entomologist) as follows :— 

“In the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1698 is a curious 
paper entitled ‘An Account of the Scarabeus Galeatus Pulsatus ; 
or, The Death Watch, taken August, 1695, by Mr. Benjamin 
Allen.’ It is accompanied by an enormously magnified figure of 
the insect, and from this and the description it is evident that the 
Scarabeus is none other than our present acquaintance ; and the 
article appears to be the earliest detailed scientific account of the 
insect. The writer commences in a somewhat spasmodic and 
inconsequent style: ‘The second animal I observ’d is a Death 
Watch. I have taken some before this; it is that which makes a 
noise resembling exactly that of a watch; it is faithfully the 
very same, and liv’d four days with me, beating exactly, for I 
took two. I suppose one was the Female ; that is only conjecture.’ 
He is a little bit sceptical as to the prophetic character of the tap- 
pings, saying, ‘This small beetle...... being rarely heard, 





* Our Household Insects; an Account of the Insect-Pests found in Dwelling- 
proms, ae Edward A, Butler, B.A., B.Sc, (Lond.), London: Longmans and 
lo. . 





| 
and not known, has obtained the name of a Death-Watch, which 
yet I have known to be heard by many, when no mortality fo}. 
lowed, and particularly by myself, who have taken Two of the 
same, Seven years since, without any death following that Year, » 

There is another small insect, known as the book-louse 
(Atropos divinatoria), very common in neglected collections 
of insects, which has been stated, both by some of the older 
entomologists and by recent observers, to produce a similar 
sound. It is a very soft and delicate insect; and it would 
appear to be almost impossible that it could produce any 
sound audible to our ears. Yet the evidence is not only con. 
siderable, but so substantial as to leave little room for doubt, 
though the fact will probably not be regarded as actually 
beyond question until the actual modus operandi has beey 
discovered. Our author is sceptical on the subject, but not 
incredulous ; but we cannot understand why he should devote 
half a page to the “absurd idea” and the “vulgar and wide. 
spread superstition that the earwig creeps into the human 
ear, and causes death by effecting thence an entrance into the 
brain.” That the earwig creeps into the ear occasionally we 
know to be a positive fact, a case having occurred to a 
member of the family of the writer of the present review, in 
which the insect was dislodged by the immediate use of olive. 
oil poured into the ear; and when people lived more in the 
open air than they do now, such occurrences must have been 
far more common than at present, and would be alone sufficient 
to account for the name of the insect, without resorting to 
the theory (not mentioned by Mr. Butler) that the name may 
be due to the earlike shape of the wing of the insect. It ig 
quite possible that in exceptional cases death might result 
from the presence of an earwig in the ear—perhaps by 
causing convulsions in the case of infants—but we think it 
more likely that earwigs may have been observed in the cavities 
of skulls (on a battlefield or elsewhere), and hence the idea may 
have originated that they ate their way into the brain through 
the ear. But we have been assured that a case recently 
occurred at Aldershot, of a man sleeping in a tent whose 
tympanum was actually perforated by a so-called “beetle” 
(possibly an earwig ?)in the ear. It seems to us that itis a 
mischievous misapplication of terms, to apply the terms 
“ absurd” and “superstitious ” to statements which we have 
not been able to verify, or have not had an opportunity of 
verifying, but which may easily prove, when properly investi- 
gated, to admit of an easy and rational explanation. By so 
doing, we run the risk of actually retarding knowledge, by 
discouraging inguiry in directions which may (exceptionally, 
it is true, but yet in some cages) lead to very important and 
unexpected results. 

The chapter on wasps will be read with much interest, after 
the plague of wasps with which most parts of Europe have 
been troubled during the unprecedentedly hot and dry 
summer of 1893. Mr. Butler has done well in discriminating 
between the various species, and in adding woodcuts of the 
facial markings by which they can most readily be recog- 
nised. 

As anexample of the style of Mr. Butler’s work, we will now 
quote his account of the mode of attack of the gnat or mos- 
quito, for entomologists recognise no distinction between the 
two :— 


“Now, how is this collection of weapons used? The little 
insect drops gently and daintily down on to the spot it has selected 
for its attack, and the descent of so light and airy a being is likely 
to leave the victim unconscious of its presence, unless he has 
actually seen it settle. Then the proboscis is pointed downwards, 
and the tiny lips that form its tip pressed against the flesh. The 
bristles within the gutter-like sheath being then pressed together 
into one solid boring implement, their common tip is forced down 
on the flesh, and as they enter the wound, the trough in which 
they were lying separates from them in the middle, and becomes 
bent towards the insect’s breast, the two little lips all the while 
holding on tight. The greater part of the length of the stilettos 
is then plunged into the victim’s flesh, and the blood is drawn up 
the fine interstices of the composite borer. The wound, though 
six instruments are concerned in making it, is extremely minute. 


Occasionally, but rarely, there are allusions to foreign insects ; 
as, for example, the chigoe, or jigger. Whatever may be said 
or written about the insect-pests of England, those of foreign, 
and especially tropical countries, are incomparably worse. 
There is, perhaps, no reason to fear that the terrible chigoe, 
or sand-flea, of the West Indies just mentioned, should be 
introduced into Europe, though it has lately gained a footing 
on the West Coast of Africa; but we have no desire to see 
our houses invaded, as they easily might be, by larger and 
more formidable ants than the little house-ant, itself am 
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n the last sixty or seventy years; or, worse 
s, or white ants, which have gained a footing 
he South of France, and which are in the 

; ‘no out woodwork from within without ever 
habit ag nigins: e till some fine day, what appears to bea 
solid t iil may crumble to dust ata touch. As regards cock- 
- hes, it is stated that the large species which are so trouble- 
pr im board-ship in hot countries, usually disappear—doubt- 
less becoming torpid—as the vessel approaches our colder 
climate; and we know too little of the causes which lead to 
the scarcity or abundance of insects to be able to foresee 
which species among those which are injurious in tropical or 
temperate climates might be able to establish themselves 
here. But, considering the immense damage which might be 
caused by the introduction of a new and perkaps wholly 
unexpected pest, a little more supervision in places like docks 
or warehouses, where many kinds of noxious creatures are 
already frequently met with, would be no superfluous or 
unnecessary precaution. Nor can we always tell beforehand 
from what quarter a new and wholly unexpected danger 
of this kind can arise. Insects are liable to change their 
habits in different countries, or when brought into contact 
with fresh surroundings. No one can tell why the swallow- 
tail butterfly, an insect which is generally common on the 
Continent, and the caterpillar of which is not unfrequently 
found in gardens feeding on carrots, should now be almost, 
if not exclusively, confined to the fen-districts in England ; 
and when Say described the Colorado potato-beetle in 1823, 
he had no suspicion of the terrible pest which it would become 
thirty or forty years later, when advancing civilisation pushed 
the potato within its reach, and it began to desert the wild 
plants for the cultivated ones. And the spread of the American 
water-weed in Cambridgeshire has been traced to specimens 
sent from one of the earliest English localities to the Cam- 
bridge Botanical Gardens, from whence they were incautiously 
allowed to spread. 

In taking leave of Mr. Butler’s book, we think it will prove 
both useful and interesting to general readers, though we 
have noticed occasional errors and omissions; and there are 
many points on which additional information would have been 
nseful. But it is impossible to exhaust a subject of this kind 
in a book of limited dimensions. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Narrative of a Busy Life: an Autobiography. By Arthur 

Will Hassall, M.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. Hassall’s name will te 
connected in many minds with his very useful researches, 
chemical and microscopical, in the adulteration of food. It is 
not too much to say that he was a pioneer in this work, and that 
whatever protection the public now possess in this respect—and, 
though not by any means perfect, it is doubtless considerable and 
largely beneficial—is due to him. Dr. Hassall began with coffee, 
which he found largely mixed with roasted wheat, beans, peas, 
durnt sugar, &c. Sugar itself became the next object of research. 
Sand was not found in it, as the popular belief held, but things 
much worse. Mr. Wakley, proprietor and editor at that time of 
the Lancet, took the matter up, and Dr. Hassall undertook, in 
company with Mr. Miller, an artist, the “ Analytical Sanitary 
Commission.” Names of the offending vendors were published, but, 
though some threatened, no one ventured to actually take legal 
proceedings. At the same time, there was no little risk, and Mr. 
Wakley deserves to share the honours of the affair. If distinctions 
were given as freely for saving life as for destroying it, Dr. Hassall 
would not have remained undecorated in his seventy-eighth year, 
His most fruitful discovery in this field, as it may almost be called, 
was the application of the microscope to analysis. From food 
Dr. Hassall proceeded to water, and discovered much about the 
London supply. In this direction a great improvement has taken 
place, chiefly through the establishment of what had been 
wanting before,—an efficient system of filtration. Again, Dr. 
Hassall was the means of saving many lives. If the London 
‘water supply had remained what it was when he began his 
labours, we must have had, sooner or later, another Plague of 
London. Dr. Hassall’s most practically useful labours have been 
in this direction, but he has done much work of various kinds. 
In giving this account of it he has rendered an additional service 
to the public. 


Verba Versi Dei. Harmonised by the Author of “Charles 
Lowder.” (Lonzmans.)—This volume, it is explained, is not a 
harmony of the Gospels. It is an arrangement of the sayings of 











Christ, according to the periods of his ministry. All careful 
students know what new significance they gain from being con- 
sidered in relation to the time and place of their utterance. 
——Another volume of a devotional kind is Glimpses of the Far-off 
Land. Selected by A. J. Seymour. Arranged by A. E. M. Anderson- 
Morshead. (Skeffington and Son.)—Many authors who have dealt 
with the subject of a future life—Faber, Bishop Westcott, Miss 
Christina Rossetti, Archbishop Trench, Canon Carter, are some of 
the names—have been laid under contribution. 


A Guide to Palmistry. By Mrs. Eliza Carter-Henderson. (Gay 
and Bird.)—If any one wants to be his or her fortune-teller—and 
Mrs. Carter-Henderson promises such a possibility—here is the 
guide to that knowledge, whether it be desirable or not. What 
are your hands? “Large, short, and thick hands, with a large 
thumb, betray a desire for riches, fortune, and greatness; get 
them by stratagem.” This is sad; but here is something sadder. 
“The palm larger than the finger is a life of sensuality, mate- 
rialism, and gluttony.” The writer of this hastily measured his 
own, but declines to tell the result. Then about your fingers. 
These seem to have better meanings than the hands. We do not 
see any fingers that are so really significant as the long palm. 
Here are “All the Signs of a Poet.” “Very smooth, pointed 
fingers. A short thumb. A large and raised mount of the 
moon.” [The “ mount of the moon ” is at the bottom of the right 
side of the hand, the left hand, it must be understood.] ‘A line 
of the hand falling abruptly towards the moon.” “The headline 
rises between the thumb and index-finger.” Writers of volumes 
of verse wishing to be reviewed in the Spectator will assist the 
critic by sending a plaster cast of their left hand. He will then be 
able at least to start fair. Candour compels us to complete our 
quotation about poets. “ All these signs carried to excess make 
a first-class lunatic.” People who think that the liver is the most 
important thing in life must study the look of the “ hepatic line.” 
(This starts from the central or Saturnian line, and tends towards 
the little finger.) The writer of this, if he may again obtrude a 
personal experience, finds it strong for a time, then ceasing alto- 
gether, then reappearing somewhat faintly,—not a bad summary 
of the facts. This is certainly a curious little volume. 


The Practical Guide to Algiers. By George W. Harris. (G. 
Philip and Son.)—This is the fourth edition of a useful book, 
“revised,” we are assured, ‘“‘ up-to-date and enlarged.” It seems 
to give every kind of practical information that can be desired, 
and to supplement this from time to time by other matters of 
interest, natural, social, and historical——We may mention at 
the same time,—Natal: the Land and its Story. By Robert Russell. 
(Davis and Sons, Petermaritzburg.)—This is described indeed as 
“A Geography and History for the Use of Schools,” and is the 
work of an inspector of schools. It is hardly to be supposed that 
English schoolboys will find time, or have time found for them, 
sufficient to master this volume. In Natal, things are natu ally 
otherwise arranged. Hence the book, which has reached a “ third 
edition,” will find readers among the general public rather than 
in class-rooms. 


Around Tonquin. By Prince Henri d’Orleans. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. (Chapman and Hall.)—We are disappointed with 
the Prince’s narrative ; a traveller with his experience and oppor- 
tunities could have made a much more solid and instructive book 
had he not obscured important issues with a diffuse style, and 
wasted his criticism on trivialities. Still he is frank enough, and 
lays bare some of the mistakes and absurdities of French colonisa- 
tion with a freedom that must have annoyed the majority of his 
countrymen and disheartened the more reasonable. Criticism of 
Colonial Governors does not as a rule appear in narratives of 
English travels, and grievances and abuses are allowed “ to lie; ” 
such is our respect for persons. The Prince’s indictments of Ton- 
quin policy are serious enough, and reveal with cruel emphasis the 
radical weakness of French Colonial enterprise,—the jealousy of 
private enterprise, ill-arranged tariffs, too evident favouritism and 
lack of energy and the spirit of determination. The French are 
bureaucrats, but the hindrances red-tape places in the way of 
private acquisition of land is fatal to healthy colonisation. The 
favouritism by which incompetent people get important posts 
excites the Prince’s indignation. We have favouritism with us, 
but then we are over-populated, and the best men get the best 
places ; and the idlers and adventurers, who embark for fun, govern 
whole races in earnest when they land on distant shores. The 
Prince is very bitter in his courteous way about the lack of 
commercial energy. English machinery was imported for some 
Government purpose, to the natural annoyance of the Colonists, 
but as he says, quality was a necessity. Again, spindles for a 
cotton factory were wanted. The promoter of the enterprise 
would have paid £2,000 more to a French manufacturer, but he 
refused to deliver the machinery or to send men out with it. A 
Manchester firm supplied the whole, sent a constructor with the 
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framework at their own cost, and then the material with three 
head workmen to initiate the natives thoroughly into the work. 
Too much flag, says the Prince, and too little trade, in as many 
words. There is plenty of “flag,” indeed, about Prince Henri, 
for the Orleans family offer to the world a very fine example of 
true loyalty. He tries to stir his countrymen up to follow the 
example of others in building railways, in pushing trade, and 
devotes much space to the merits of the Black and Red Rivers. 
Those who follow are never first. Trite as this sounds, our clever 
neighbours never seem to have realised it. There are some good 
descriptions of social and native life by the writer, who is 
observant in small matters, such as the dress of women; but the 
volume seems to us to contain scarcely matter enough to fill over 


four hundred pages. 


Life and Rock. By R. Lydekker. (The University Press.)— 
These essays, which have already appeared in a serial form, are de- 
servedly reprinted. There is more “life” than “rock” about them, 
and most of the chapters are devoted to paleontology, and very 
well handled the different subjects are. The history, evolution, 
and relation of the members of some families of animals are a 


most fascinating study. The result of environment and habit, in 
evolving in course of time a similarity between animals of totally 
distinct species, will be sure to interest the ordinary reader, as 
also will the wonderful adaptation of the mimicking instinct in 
flies and butterflies. ‘Moles and their Like” is a study of dis- 
similar animals with similar habits. ‘The Oldest Mammals” is 
an interesting account of how a naturalist, by working on the 
lines of a few simple laws of identification, discovers mammals to 
have existed long before the period usually assigned to the 
earliest. It is well seen how useful odontology is in tracing 
pedigrees. 

The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments. By E. Bonavia, M.D. 
(Constable.)—Dr. Bonavia easily makes out a case for the 
identification of the pine, vine, date, pomegranate, banana, &c., 
with certain designs on Assyrian monuments, but we do not know 
that, after settling one or two small difficulties, he tells us any- 
thing very striking. The mechanical treatment of a bunch of 
grapes by some ancient designer—he represented the berries by 
a simple cross-hatching—prevented many from recognising what 
he meant. Otherwise the flora is what an artist of those days 
would be most likely to copy. It becomes really interesting 
when we meet with some composite design, the date or the vine 
combined with the typical horns. “ Horns” were the Assyrian 
divine symbols, and they appear to have even tied horns to their 
trees, so powerfully influenced did they become by them. Their 
survival is to be seen in Italy, and our author even traces the 
“ fleur-de-lys ” to them. 

In the Meshes. By Florence Severne. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—The characters in this story are strong and well defined, and 
the plot is well worked out. Romayne, the clever and unscrupulous 
doctor, who is seen to be capable of a great love, and who retains 
our admiration and respect to the last, is a fine character, perhaps 
a little too highly coloured, but not inordinately so. The 
incident of the poison is a trifle weak. How was the actual 
poisoner to know that the woman, a chronic sufferer, who took the 
medicine containing the poison, might not want her chloral at 
any moment? She was the last person he wanted to kill, yet 
he, a doctor himself, is represented as trusting to the fact that 
she was not likely to take it on a certain day! 

History of the New World Called America. 2vols. By E. J. 
Payne. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Payne has conceived and 
elaborated a profound philosophical history of Early America, 
in which, after relating at length the parts played by the several 
discoverers and conquerors, he discusses the origin and progress 
of aboriginal civilisation. He has a theory of his own that the 
step from a natural to an artificial food-supply constitutes the 
true advancement of the savage; and in support of this he gives 
us an exhaustive description of the food-stuffs belonging to dif- 
ferent tribes, and also of other marks of civilisation, such as means 
of communication, clothing, and elaborated religions. Pure 
history, if we may be allowed to say so, takes a minor part, but 
ethnography, sociology, and other sciences connected with the 
story of man, to say nothing of botany, the chemistry of common 
life and agriculture, are put under contribution. The second 
volume is devoted to the completion of the theory that the 
organisation of a food-provision on an artificial basis, combined 
with defence, has enabled races endowed with such a combination 
to increase their vitality and extend their boundary. This isa 
book that the reader, fond of a’good style, reflecting thought and 
research, may open at any page and iind instruction and matter 
for discussion. 

Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 3 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Christina is the daughter of an Australian 
millionaire, or reputed millionaire, for indeed his millions are in 


his own. Her social adventures and his financial schemes are the 
subject of this story. In both subjects Mrs. Campbell p » 
seems fairly well at home. Her pen is as facile as usual — 
dialogue is brisk ; the characters, if not meant for profound stadia @ 
of nature, are yet natural. Christina Chard is as good a spec} ed 
of the author’s work as we remember to have seen, irene 


From the Frontier. By Frederick Boyle. (Chapman & Hall.) 
We are told, and we are sorry to be told, by Mr. Boyle, that this 
volume is his “last series of ‘Camp Notes.” I¢ would he 
difficult to find so vigorous and picturesque a writer, ong who hag 
seen as much, and has as lively a power of describing what h 
sees. If any one wants to see the portrait of a savage, mercilessly 
minute, let him look at what Mr. Boyle writes about the haa 
“Eyes keen and pitiless as a vulture’s, with a sardonic malice 
wholly human ”—this is one of the features of this amiable race 
It is from Afghanistan and Malayia that Mr. Boyle gets, for the 
present occasion at least, his richest material. We are thankful 
to the critics who advised the mixture among these barbaric 
legends of an “ occasional tale of civilised adventure.” «4 Clan. 
destine Correspondence” is a good specimen of its kind, ang 
“ Scandalous” still better. We have read this latter two or three 
times with increasing pleasure. A reviewer could hardly pay a 
higher compliment. 

A Beginner. By Rhoda Broughton. (Bentley and Son.)—Miss 
Emma Jocelyn feels constrained to give the world the benefit of 
her views upon one of the questions which we are always being 
told it is necessary to face. Accordingly, she writes a novel, into 
which she introduces some very startling situations, by way of 
illustrating her views of the action of heredity upon morals. She 
is really a quite well-meaning, right-minded young woman; but 
her book is startling. Such things are not done with impunity, 
What “woes unnumbered spring” from the said novel,— 
“Miching Mallecho” is its title—Miss Rhoda Broughton tells 
in a capital story. Miss Emma complicates the situation by 
a very pronounced admiration—quite Platonic and literary— 
for a young writer who happens to make her acquaintance. 
How the two causes combine to pile vexation on vexation, and 
how at last one is made to dispose of the other, is the subject 
which is treated in A Beginner. The dialogue is always excellent, 
Mrs, Chantry acts the grande dame, Lesbia the foolish matron, 
Mr. Greville the shrewd and warm-hearted man of the world, to 
perfection. If some real “beginner” should be warned against 
writing the rubbish which some are so eager to inflict on the 
world, Miss Broughton’s tale will have done more than amuse. 


Leadwork. By W.R.Lethaby. Illustrated. (Macmillan.)—It 
is remarkable how little we care about leadwork in England, which 
is the home of the art and where it has reached its perfection. It 
is practically dead now, never having had the toughness of iron- 
work, though its beauty and decorative value are evident enough,, 
and its durability and its own particular softness and ductility 
should have entitled it to a more lasting respect. Old lead was 
cast, modern is milled and liable to crack; besides, the beautiful 
surface of old lead was due to silver and arsenic alloyed with the 
metal, hence its whiteness. Now whenever old lead is meddled 
with, it is for the worse, unless it is cast again, which is not often 
done. The designs on coffins, pipe-heads, boxes, vases, and the 
many lead statues that still exist, some of them illustrated in this 
charming little volume, proclaim to the observant eye what 
capacity the despised metal has. It only awaits a renaissance. 
All art lovers should read Leadwork, 

Major Joshua. By Francis Forster. (Longmans )—The Major 
gives his name to the drama in which he plays the part of the 
Chorus, as did the Trachinian women long ago to the tragedy of 
the Passion of Heracles. He is a notable person in himself, 
scarcely possible, we venture to think, with what we may call his 
blatant selfishness. We see indeed the outline of caricature when 
we find this gentleman breakfasting at four in the afternoon. 
Such people are bound to be careful of their health, as good 
health is essential to their theory of life ——and a four-o’clock 
breakfast, with dinner in prospect some three hours later, is an 
impossibility. The interest of the drama centres in the family of 
Mrs. Fenwick, a woman who, having loved a heartless husband, 
has brought up her children on the plan of regarding the heart 
as a superfluous organ. She has accepted the Major, in fact, as 
her guide. All this is cleverly done, but one cannot help feeling 


| that the thing is unreal. The imperturbable Margaret and the 


volcanic Ida are not beings that we recognise. Captain Beresford 
is a dummy, though Phayre and his father confessor are live 
creatures. If this is a first story, and we see no mention of other 
works on the title-page, its faults are of little moment, and its 
cleverness full of undoubted promise. 

Gould, Sport, and Coffee-Planting in Mysore. By R. HU. Elliot. 
(A. Constable and Co.)—Mr. Elliot is well acquainted with such 
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and Native Representation, and is always good reading, par- 
ticularly in his chapter on Caste. We recommend his well-known 

marks on the aggravation of famines caused by the use of 
. ey as a medium, and the consequent facility with which the 
ee is drained of grain. The remedies are wells and railways. 
i sporting chapters will be found, we doubt not, the most 
fascinating, for Mr. Elliot on tigers is delightful reading ; he has 
so many details to tell us. Moreover, he does, what is not always 
done, justice to the courage of the natives, who have not, like the 
European hunter, been trained to the use of firearms from early 

outh. Mr. Elliot has also chapters on snakes, bears, bison, and 
jungle pets. But, indeed, he has invested coffee-planting with 
interest, and writes with evident common-sense on shade and 
slope, both of vital importance to the coffee shrub. Let every 
one who cares about India in general, sport or coffee-planting in 
particular, read Mr. Elliot’s volume, for he is an experienced old 
hand. 

Our Railways. By T. Pendleton. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Cassell 
and Co.)—There is still apparently room for another history of 
railways—plentiful as such histories are—and we must acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Pendleton has managed to keep his subject fresh, 
and maintain a really interesting and readable narrative through 
a thousand pages. He has avoided figures, but has not forgotten 
to give us the facts and the striking incidents in connection with 
the growth of important railroads. Both in the earlier and in 
the later history of the engineering, he has wisely introduced the 
personal element largely, and the result is two volumes which 
we have no hesitation in describing as containing the best 
written, the most readable, and the most broadly comprehensive 
treatment of the birth and growth of the English railway system 
we have yet seen. It is also plentifully illustrated. 

We are glad to see that Mr. W. Robinson’s excellent book on 
The Wild Garden (John Murray), illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 
has already reached a fourth edition, which it well deserved. 


*,* Erratum.—In a hasty summary (given in the Spectator, 
August 4th) of a discussion on “ Polygamy,” at the Missionary 
Conference, we misrepresented some of the views expressed. The 
case stands thus :— 

For denying baptism to the husbands, but conceding it to the 
wives,—(6) Father Puller, Mr. R. N. Cust, Rev. J. P. Farler, 
Bishop Selwyn, Bishop of Wyoming, &c., Rev. I. B. Wood. 

For denying baptism to both,—(1) Bishop of Bloemfontein. 

For conceding it to both,—(5) Rev. W. S. Price, Bishop of 
Lahore, Mr. Sydney Gedge, Lord Stanmore, Bishop of Jamaica. 

For denying it to the man, no opinion being expressed about 
the case of the woman,—(2) Rev. H. Barter, Bishop of Capetown. 
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“LIBERTY” 


LIBERTY & CO., 





PRINTED 
FABRICS TWILL SILKE. 
FOR A NOVELTY FOR THE SEASON, 
A bright, pure Silk, printed in England exclusively 
SEASIDEDRESSES | 5, Liberty and Co., with small Floral, Sprig, and 
FETE GOWNS Conventional Designs in white on various coloured 
AND —- of agg soft, poy — i. pee 
ge a perfectly. ery effective for Seaside Dresses an 
DAINTY BLOUSES. Blouses. 27 in. wide. Price 3s. 11d. per yard. 
Patterns Post-free, Swmmer Patterns Post.jree. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


0 $8 tE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


3 
SM E D L EY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
Mu ATLO CK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 











Many persons suffer from headache and 
neuralgia, which are caused by strained 
vision, and could be cured by the use of 
proper glasses, though ordinary spectacles 
would be useless.—For fuller information, 

see “Our Evzs,” by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Author 
personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
“OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM,’ post-free, 1s, 


STRAINED 


EYESIGHT. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


AUTUMN TERM OOMMENCES on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 





Entries should be made 
without delay. 





ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


peas vn ne - TUESDAY, seme 18th. 

pplications for Prospectuses or otter information to be addressed t “ 

THOS. JACKSON, ” _ 
HOUSE 


i ANOR SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 


_ Heap Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.M. 
_ Careful training in character and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M.. to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 20th. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 

\ —President, H.R.H the Ducuess of Fire.—Prepares for all Medical 

Diplomas and Degrees open to Women. Total fees for School and Hospital, £95. 

For prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr, SOPHIA 
JEX-BLAKE, or to the SEORETARY, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B, 


RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 

ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 

ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 

term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
CHABROL, Dip!omée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of Universit; 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French an 
accomplishments, Very healthy town; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer. 
ences.—Madlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 














Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort, September 10th, 





CHOOL of 8. MONICA, WARMINSTER, WILTS.— 

Conducted by SISTERS of S. DENYS and the Warden, Rev. Sir JAMES 

E, PHILIPPS, Bart.—For DAUGHTERS of GsNTLEMEN, Resident Gover- 

nesses ; preparations for Oxford and Oambridge Exams., and Royal College of 

Music. Special terms, and entire charge of Indian children. Olimate very 

healthy and bracing; large grounds and tennis-courts.—Address, Sister in 
Charge, S. Monica, Warminster. 





HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 
HIGH-CLASS BOY’S SOHOOL, 
Principal, Rev. F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc., assisted by several Universit 
ue Comforts. Public School Training.—Apply to Principal, F, W, 
NG. 





JINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss L. G@. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS attending this School, House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon, Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 





DINBURGH.—SUPERIOR BOARD offered for 

STUDENT in Professional Gentleman’s Family. Large house; good 

locality. Highest references.—‘** No. 598,’’ Robertson and Scott, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 





TREATHAM.—To GUARDIANS.—Exceptionall pood 
HOME OFFERED to LITTLE GIRL over eight, with only child of nine. 
Excellent house and garden near Common, and first-class school. References 
ne Terms on application by letter to “‘M,” Lindisfarne, Rutford 
ad, SW. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

\j Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





ITUATION WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 


taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Excellent reference from last 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower Richmond Road, Putney, 8.W. 





YPEWRITING.—AlIl Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 





words.—Address, Mies NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage. 
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Adamson (J. R.), Young Guv’nor, cr 8vo ..... jandetes sore cnabcabuskoanegl (Stoneman) 2/0 
Anecdota Oxoniensa Hibernica Minorm, 4to ....... ..(Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Astor (J. J.), Journey in Other Worlds, cr 8VO .....s.ssseeserreeees (Longmans) 6/0 
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Bickerdyke (J.), Days in Thule, 12mo 
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Blake (F. T.), Myxoedema, Cretinism, & 
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Cumming (L.), Heat, cr 8vO ...... 2000 
Ourzon (G. N.), Problems of the Far East, 8vo 
Dodds (M.), Prayer that Teaches to Pray, 12mo . 
Farjeon (B. L.), The Last Tenant, cr 8vo ........ . 
Fryer (P.), Character in Handwriting, 8V0 ........+....ss00+ 
Hewitt (J. F.), Ruling Races in Prehistoric Times, 8vo .. 
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Jackson (R.), One Hundred Original Hymn Tunes, 8vo ..-(Clegg) 2/0 
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Jones (B.), Co-operative Production, 2 vols. 8vo . ..(Oxford Univ. Press) 15/0 
Knight (A. L.), Brother-Middies, cr 8V0 ........::esseecceceeseeree seesseseesee( Nimmo) 1/6 
Lafenestre (G.), National Museum of the Louvre, 8vo .......... ...(Dean) 10/6 





Mantua (Prince of), Visions of the Interior of the Earth, 8vo "....( Baines) 2/0 
Monro (D. B.), The Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 8/6 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS BEGIN OCTOBER 8th. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Dezree3 in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Cucmical, Biologica', Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and t'e Weiving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open dai'y for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1) For Regular Day Students. 
(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has Leen establishe4, 








EYMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE- 
MONGER, M.A., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, ist class 
classical honours, would be glad to RECELVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
Public Schools, &c. The few already prepared very succ:ssful, Individual atten- 
tion to any amount, Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application. 








ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 

FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

the study of languages, music, and art. Healthy situation and excellent sanita- 

tion. Highest references, both German and English. Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Fraulein LANGE. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.®. The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences SEPTHMBER iSth. Private Omnibuses daily, from Mosely and 


Handsworth, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss D'ESTERRX-HUGHES 
(ate High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBIsHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F, 0. Woodhouse, Vicar cf Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 





CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea'thy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Farzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.0., 8. Devon. 








MOO ein nee 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRO eae and FARM, 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
\. Rev. T. FIELD, M.A, late Fellow of Magdalen ooriea28d- Master, 
ee — = a ee fey. meee in July, direct ‘Entramcs = 
wich and Sandhurst, and pass tricu'ati i ng 
in the School. ia ’ rs ee Scholarships 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOO 
YH for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land L 
Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss § aR . 
School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsy ste 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. a, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detach 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident M: ed 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth” 





T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD BRIDGE 
(Founded : LEWISHAM, S.E. ~ 
ounded ander a Scheme o° the Endowe i Schools C issi 
even For BOARDERS and DAY BOYS, etic 
ead-Master: CHARLES M. STOA M.A., F.C.S., F.T. 2 7 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. z : : C, late Fellow of 
The College furni-hes a Modern Education for Boys betwean t, 
years of age, who are preparing for a Commercial, Manufacturing, 0 eee? 
Homal career. , ii a 
be COLLEGE will REDPEN for the WINTER TERM QDNFES 
September 12th, 1894, on WEDUESDAY, 
Special attention is paid t> the requirements of the Lond Yhe 
Commerce, and to ali brinches of Physical Svience, Boariiog ne of 
annum; Tuition Fees, £9, £12, and £15. Day and Boarder Entrance S-hohe 
sbips will bs awarded on the result of examination on September llth n “xt ai 
The Prospectus, Applications for Entrance, and other particulars, may be 
obtaincd from the HEAD-MASTER, a 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lad 

Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, $.E. y 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S§.E. : 


The WINTER SESSION of 189495 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 1st 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.m. by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, D.D.. 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. ee 

_ Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September— 
viz., one of £150 and one of £60, in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s students; one of £50 in Anatomr 
Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s students. sl 

_Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Ses. 
sional Kxamination:, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Szientiiic 
and Intermediate M.B, Kxaminations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge, 

The New Laboratories aud Club Rooms were opened on June 9th by H.R.Y 
the Duke of Connaught, K.G., President of the Hospital. : 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental stv- 
dents and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students 
into their houses 


For prospectuses and all particulars, apply to the Medical Secretary. 
G. H. MAKINS, Dear. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 1st. 
Introductory Address by Mr, Hartridge, at 4p.m., followed by Distribution 0? 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, G.0.MG. 

Dioner at 7 p.m. at Oafé Royal, Mr. 0. Macnamara in the chair, Dinner 
Secretary, Dr. Colcott Fox. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for Dental 
Students on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees.—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special departments 

Prospectus and all information on application to 

WALTER G. SPENCER, Deav 





IRKBECK BANK. 


OLIDAY SEASON § 1894, 


HE UNION BANK of 





ESTABLISHED 1851. RAL 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. nae” eee PE 0 ge concen 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 2 ee . 
allowed on DEPOSITS, eapegetie on demand, ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS ? ; ae 
TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTs, INSURED AGAINST BY Paid-up Oapital sessssessereree £1,500,000 
on the =— monthly balances, when not drawn | THR} RAILWAY PASSENGERS Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
df ASSURANCE CO., Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


» post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
va } Seca, are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEa-LikE.) 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active principle 


energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Soxtp rn Packets & Tins By Grocers, LABELLED: Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London, London. 
K Y — i b 1888, : 
wrst-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888 | A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “Tux 


hea let “ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It | 
———— | is invalnable.”—London Medical Record, 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence est i blished a 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journa: 


JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 





NOTICE.—Injuture the INDEX to the “SPecTaron * 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearty from 
January to June, and from July to December), on tne 
third Saturday wm January and July, Cloth Cases jo 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ofice,at 1s. 6d. |». 4 5s, and 10s, by Chemists, &., everywhere, London: CASSELL and CO., Limited. 





Colonies, 


:] BILLS i d sent 

B E N G E R S F O O D. Pe on ei COLONIES are negotiated and sex 
FOR INFANTS, 

being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed | CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manage:. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 





LITTLE SQUIRE.” 
NOW READY, prica 1s. 


A TOY TRAGEDY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


PPPSOPOSHOS SSO SHSESOSOSOOSOSSESOOOOOOOD 


MR. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 





SIXTEEN GUINEAS TOUR TO ROME, 
FLORENCE, MILAN, AND LUCERNE. 





LECTURES BY 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AND PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 








The following is the Itinerary :— 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25ru.—Leave London 9.55 a.m. Dinner will be 
served at Ostend in the Belgian carriages. MONDAY’S party, by short sea 
passage, see Prospectus. 

SECOND DAY.—Arrive at Basle about half-past 6, where breakfast (café 
complet) will be served ; leave Basle at 10.10 a.m., arriving in Lucerne at 
1,37 p.m. 

THIRD DAY.—Leaving Lucerne at 10,20 a m., the journey will be taken by the 
St. Gothard Tunnel to Milan, over one of the most remarkable railways in 
the world, and through scenery almost unsurpassed for grandeur and beanty. 
Milan will be reached at 7.32p.m., and dinner and first-class accommodation 
will be arranged for in the Hotels Continental, Graud Bretagne, and De la 
Ville, the best in the city. Luncheon at Goeschenen. 


FOURTH DAY.—The day will be spent in seeing Milan. The party will leave 
Milan at 8.30pm. Ereakfast, lunch, aud dinner io Milan. 


FIFTH DAY.—Arrive in Rome at 10a.m, Hotel accommodation will be provided 
for seven days in Rome at the following hotels (the names are given in alpha- 
betical order) :—Anglo-American Hotel, Grand Hote), Hotel Marini, Hotel 
Minerva, Hotel Roma, Hotel Royale, and Hotel Russie. At the conclusion 
of the term in Rome members of the party can prolong their stay in Rome, 
visit any other part of Italy, or break the journey at any of the principal 
towns on their return, at their own expense, within a period of forty-five days 


from leaving London, Those who return in the direct conducted party will 
travel as follows :— 


FIRST DAY HOMEWARD.—Leave Rome at $ a.m., arriving at Florence 2.50 
p.m., dining and staying at the Hotels Cavour, Minerva, and Milano. Lunch 
at Chiusi. 

SECOND DAY will be spent in seeing Florence. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
will be provided. The journey from Florence to London can be made as 
desired. Coupons for a day’s hotel accommodation, consisting of breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, bed, lights, and attencance will be provided, and can be 
used either at Milan, Hotel Continental; at Basle, Hotel Victoria; at 
Strasburg, Hotel Englisherhof; or at Brussels, Hotel de L’Empereur or de 
L’Univers. As the parties travel at such irregular times on the homeward 
journey, it is impossible to arrange for meals en route, and this fact is 
taken into consideration in calculating the cost of the tour, 

Thcse who travel vid Calais or Boulogne will leave London on Monday, 
arriving in Rome, and leaving Rome a day earlier than the Ostend section. 
They will either travel by Laon, Delle to Basle, or by Paris to Turin. We have 
not yet settled which route will be taken, but one of them will be adopted 
exclusively. Those who take the short sea route will pay seventeen guineas, 
the extra guinea entitling them, in addition to the more expensive journey, to 
an extra coupon for one day’s complete pension at the Hotel Brighton, Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, on the homeward journey. 








EXTENSIONS ARRANGED TO NAPLES, VENICE, AND THE ITALIAN LAKES. 





MR. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE 


HAS ALSO 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


ARRANGED 


THROUGH ITALY. 


Accompanied by Mr. H. BOYD CARPENTER (son of the Bishop of Ripon). 
FIFTY GUINEAS. 





The following is the Itinerary :— 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th.—Leave London at 11 ¢.m,, vid Dover and 
Calais, Luncheon will be served at the Calais buffet. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th, will be spent in Rheims. Mr. H. Boyd 
Carpenter will lecture on ‘Jeanne d’Arc” and “Colbert.” An opportunity 
will be afforded of visiting the magnificent Gothic Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
where the French Kings were crowned; the fine Abhey Church of San Remi, 
begun in 1049; and the Archbishop’s palace, dating from the fifteenth 
century. Rbeims will be left on Tuesday night in the Pullman carriage 
train, at a corresponding hour to the hour of arrival on Monday. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th.—Café complet will be served at Basle; 
luncheon, dinner, bed, and breakfast will be provided at the Schweizerhof or 
Luzernerhof hotels—the best hotels in Lucerne. An opportunity will be 
afforded for a journey round the Lake of Lucerne, or a visit to the Lion, or 
the Cathedral. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th.—Leaving Lucerne at 10.20 a.m., the journey 
will be taken by the St. Gotbard tunnel to Milan, over one of the most 
remarkable railways in the world, and through scenery almost unsurpassed 
for grandeur and beauty. Milan will be reached at 7.32 p.m., and dinner 
and first-class accommodation will be arranged for in the Hotels Continental 
and De la Ville, the best in the city. Luncheon at Goeschenen, 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15tb, and SUN- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, will be spent in Milan. Mr. H. Boyd Carpenter 
will lecture on “The Visconti and the Condottieri.”’ 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th.—Leave Milan for Venice by the train de luae. 
Hotel accommcdation will be provided at Venice in Hotei Grand and Hotel 
Danieli, the two best hotels in Venice. 








TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, and WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, will 
be spent in Venice, and Mr. H. Boyd Carpenter will lecture on (1) ‘* Venice 
and the Supremacy of the Seas,’’ (2) ** Paoli Sarpi.” 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th.—Proceed by train de luxe to Bologna, 

FRIDAY, SEFTEMBER 2lst.—Visit Ravenna from Bologna, returning the 
same night. Mr, H. Boyd Carpenter will lecture on “ The Exile of Dante.” 


seen SEPTEMBER 22nd.—The party will procecd to Florence by train 

e luxe, 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 25th, and WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, will be spent 
in Florence, and Mr. H. Boyd Carpenter will lecture on “ Dante,” “ Savona- 
rola,” “* Giotto,’’ “ Machiavelli,” and “ The Medici.” 

SEPTEMBER 26th.—The party will proceed to Pisa, where Mr. H, Boyd 
Carpenter will lecture on “‘ The Story of her Ruin.” 

a a SEPTEMBER 27th.—Siena will be the next point of interest. 
visi ° 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th.—The train de luxe will proceed to Rome, where 
hotel accommodation will be provided for the following eight days at the 
Grand Hotel, Hotel Marini, Hotel Roma, Hotel Royale, Hotel Russie (these 
namés are given in alphabetical order), Mr. Boyd Carpenter will be obliged: 
to return to England after visiting Siena, but during the stay in Rome 
Archéeacon Farrar will lecture on “ Early Christian Rome,” and Professor 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of Archzology in the University of Rome, will 
lecture on ‘* Classical Rome,” The excursions to the Appian Way, Hadrian’s. 
Villa, &c., and the drives through Rome, can be booked, if desired, at the 
rates described on pp. 14-16 of the Prospectus, 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th.—The train de luxe will proceed to Naples, where 
hotel accommodation will be provided for six days at Parker’s, Vesuve, and 
West End hotels. 

Lectures will be given by Signor Spadoni. 

The excursions to Capri and Vesuvius will be organised at reduced rates, but 
the cost of these must be paid by the members of the party who take them. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12th.—The train de luxe will leave Naples in the after- 

noon, and will procecd direct to Milan, where one day’s hotel accommodation 
will be provided, The party will then proceed howeward as desired from 
Milan, first-class tickets being provided, but no arrangement being made for 
sleeping cars, as some may wish to travel by day and some by night. 

Two hotel coupons for one day each, which may be used on any date, will be 
provided for Lucerne, or Basle, and Paris, 





In Addition to the Above, MR, PEROWNE has arranged 


A CRUISE TO THE BALTIC AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF EUROPE. 
The ss. ‘ST. SUNNIVA’ will leave Leith on Saturday, September 21st, 
and the Cruise will occupy Twenty-Five Days. 
Fare.—Entire Cabin, £55; Berths in Two-Berth Cabin, £25; 
Berths i: Four-Berth Cabin, £21. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS OF ABOVE TOURS ON APPLICATION TO 


Mr. T. H. BISHOP, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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Mr. Rider Haggard’s New Serial Story, ‘JOAN HASTE,” 


BEGINS IN 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF 


Pall Mall 


THE 


Magazine, 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 


WHICH WILL BE READY 


THIS DAY (AUGUST 18th). 


204 pages profusely Illustrated. With a Photogravure Plate. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


“H-ST! HE COMES!” 
By J. SHaw Crompron. 
(A Photogravure), Frontispiece, 


STORY OF A POPPY LEAF. 


PrRizsTLy Prime. 
Illustrated by L. Linsiell. 


«SO UNNECESSARY!” 
W. Criark RvsseELu. 
Illustrated by J. W. West. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS. 
Pouttnry Bicriow. 
Uustrated by H. Munchhausen. 


A DESERT MYSTERY. H. A. Brypen. 
Illustrated by J. Shaw Crompton. 


THALIA HOUSE. JAMES Mew. 
Illustrated by Miss Sambourne. 


WELLINGTON.—No. I. 
General Lord Rozerts, V.C. 
Mustrated from Old Prints, 


NELL GWYN. Epwarp MANson. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 
THE GOLD SCYTHEMAN (Concluded). 
Henry Herman. 
Illustrated by F. Pegram. 
TO FORTUNE. 
Illustrated by C. Roth. 
THE CHEREEFA OF WAZAN. 
Ernest Hart. 
Illustrated by Photographs. 
JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 1-4. 
H. Riper Hacearp. 
Mllustrated by E. F. Wilson. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS.—Letters 23 25. 


FRANK R. SrockTon. 
Tllustrated by A. B. Frost. 


W. Hitt. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON's 
LIST. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READy. 


NOW READY, 


AN INTERLOPER. By Franors 


ary PearD, Author of “The B : 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. ‘aroness,” &, 


“We rejoice in this thoronghly right-mj 
novel, which will strengthen instead of io tg 
so many in these days, the fearless sense of right,” 
Guardian. si 

“ Makes decidedly good reading.”—Observer, 


NOW READY. 


IN A CINQUE PORT: A Story 


of Winchelsea, By E. M. Hewirt. In 3 Vols 
crown 8yo. : 


** A graceful and suggestive story. The old-world 
glories and present autumnal grace of Winchelsea 
are brought vividly before the reader. Every page 
is indicative of a cultured mind and a certain ‘noble- 
nes3 of purpose,” —Athenzwm, 


NOW READY. 
WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By NEIL OHRISTISON, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


NOW READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


(Edited by GEORGE NEWNES), 














WAR NOTES. 
No. X. ** Boots and Saddles.” 
ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 
WESTMINSTER.—No. I. ; 
Water Besant. | DEW-TIME. 
Illustrated by W. Patten, 


THE JOURNALISTIC INSTINCT. 


THE PURSUIT OF 


Illustrated by the Author. 
IN THE LIBRARY. 


CONTAINING :— 
Favourite Booxs or CHILDHOOD. By Frances H, 


LITERATURE. 


No. VII. “ The End of the Journey.” Low. 


RAB Tue DyNAMITER’S SWEETHEART. By Grant Allen, 
v. 44. D+ | OsTRICH FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Charles W. 
— Carey. 
A. Gries. Bank OF Enaianp Notes. By Gilbert Guerdon. 
WoNDERLAND IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
W.W. A. | Exerve-Drivers anp THEIR WorkK.—I. By Alfred T. 
Story. 


“Beir.” | THE POACHERS. Engraved by C. Lyvon. | Intusreatep Interview wits Sir Doxatp Currie. 


Illustrated by E. F. Skinner. 


LIFE’S HISTORY. T. Dove Kriauuey. 
Tllustrated by H. J. Stock, R.I. 





Every Articie is profusely Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


By Harry How. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanawitu. | Some Historic CrapLES. By Sheila E. Braine, 
Illustrated with Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. | Martin Hewitt, InvestigaToR.—VI, The Stanway 


Cameo Mystery. By Arthur Morrison, 


“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” Tur Croissry Yew. From the French of Maurice 


Saint-Aguet. 

PortTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF 
THEIR Lives: Sr Dona'd Currie, K.C.M.G., M.P.; 
the late Presidcnt Carnot; Lord Justice Davey; 
Robert Atel. 

Sypnry Hout, B.A. By Ma: tia Milner. 

Zia-ZaGS AT THE Zoo.—XXVI. Zig-Zag Final. By 





Arthur Morrison and J. A. Shepherd. 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Zimited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buiidings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


F R 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. | 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint | 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, | @OLD MEDAL 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH} USE 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


¢ 0 C O A. 


“Thera is no beverage which can so confidently be Reproductions of Humorous Fine Art 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


FroM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHarr.—XVIL. By 
Henry W. Lucy. 


112 PAGES, with 129 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
yY ’ S Price 6d.; Post-free, 9d, 


ALSO READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


ConTAINING :— 





Photographs. 

By A. G. Tagliaferro and J. H. Gear. Also 
Portraits of Twenty-Seven Athletes, 
and some 200 other Pictures, 

Price 6d.; Post-free, 8d. 








PARIS, 1878, | GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.C. 





. Just published. 
OAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, as shown by an 
Examination of the Camerton Explosion. Crown 4to, Illustrated with 7 
Plates. By Donapv M., D. Stuart, F,.G.8., Mining and Civil Engineer. London: 
Office of the Colliery Manager, 32 Bouverie Street; E. and F,N. Spon, 125 Strand. 
New York: Spon and Chamberlain, 12 Cortlandt Street. Or of the Author, 
Redland, Bristol. 

“The object I have sought is to present a description of the Explosion ; to 
locate its origin and trace its propagation; to enquire into the source and 
character of the gaseous mixtures to which the initial gaseous exp!osion:, and 
the subsequent propagations were due ; the nature and sufficiency of the physical 
aud chemical activities for the effects produced ; and to indicate the conditions 
under which the explosion was commenced, propagated, and stopped.””— AUTHOR’S 
PREFACE, Price 7s, 6d., net. Free by post, 8s. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( M P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 








permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, | 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and | 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





OO MUCH STRESS cannot be laid on the fact that in 


the whirl of unnatural excitement, and in the struggle fer existence in this 
generation, no attention whatever is vouchsafed to the most ordinary rules of 
health When the muscles become relaxed, the nerves over-sensitive and 
delicately strung, and the brain wearies at tue slightest task, these symptoms 
are part of Nature's warning that the delicite organism of the human frame is 
ont of gear. In most cas‘s a gentle stimulant and mild re torative is all that is 
required to impart fresh vitality to the jad-d nerves, and it is a we!]-known fact 
that a few doses of Holloway's Pills work wonders and restore the lost tone 
of the nervous system. 





— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe oc = wee 18,000,000 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A. ; and GauiGNANr’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS, 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


RirzemMa Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. ArnswortH Davis, B.A, 
F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss OrmeRop, Containing 119 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Dr, Bos’s work is clear and comprehensive......The book ought to be in 
possession of every farmer. It is both entertaining and useful, The illustrated 
diagrams are excellent.” —Saturday Review, 


ROBERT C. LESLIE, 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY. By Robert C. 


Leste, Author of “A Sea Painter’s Log,” “Old Sea Wings, Ways, and 
Words,” &c. With Illustrations by the Author, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Ag delightful a book a3 any Mr. Leslie has written on the building and 
sailing of yachts......It will be found fall of instraction and entertainment to all 
who love boating...... We are sure the reader will not put the book down without 
reading the whole of the story at a spell.” —Saturday Revisw. 


ANNA 0. STEELE, 


CLOVE PINK: a Study from Memory. By 


Anya OC, STEELE, Author of ‘‘ Gardenhurst,” ‘' Broken Toys,” “ Condoned,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs, Steele exhibits the skill of an accomplished writer; the reader who 
opens the volame will be compelled to follow to the end the fortunes of the 
lovers in whom all interest centres...... Beautiful too are the writer’s pictures of 
nature,”—Spectator. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





NOW READY, 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE SAGA LIBRARY, 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
With the Assistance of EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 


Crown 8vo, Roxburghe; each volume 7s. 6d. 


Contents of the Volumes now ready :— 
Vol. I, 48 and 228 pp.—l. STORY of HOWARD the 
HALT; 2. STORY of the BANDED MEN;; 3. The 
STORY of HEN THORIR. [1890. 


Vol. II., 48 and 410 pp.-EYRBYGGIA SAGA, 1 vol. [1891. 


Vol. IIL, map and 410 pp.—Snorri Sturleson’s 
HEIMSKRINGLA;; or, the History of the Kings of 
Norway, Vol I. [1892. 


Vol. IV., 484 pp.—Snorri Sturleson’s HEIMSKRINGLA, 
Vol. II.; The STORY of OLAF the HOLY. [1894. 


Two more volumes complete the ** Heimskringla.” 








A FEW COPIES REMAIN OF 


The SAGA LIBRARY, on Large Paper, 


Vols. I.-IV., royal Svo, half bound green morocco, £1 11s. 6d. per volume. 


BERNARD QUARITCH. 
LONDON: 15 PICCADILLY. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode, Unicopx. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


IIR ener 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


*,* THIS BOOK DEALS SPECIALLY WITH THE 
KOREAN QUESTION. 





Will be published on August 20th, in 1 volume, 8vo. 


With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 29 Illustrations in 
the Text. Price ONE GUINEA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, MP., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A, E, T. WATSON. 


The GROUSE. Natural History. By the 


Rev. H. A. Macpuersoy.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Srvart-WortTLEY.— 
COOKERY. By George Saintspury. With 13 Illustrations by A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley and A. Thorburn. Various Diagrams in the Text. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
(Just published. 
“Tt is difficult to know which to admire most—the excellent letterpress or the 
admirable illustrations.”—Observer, 


The PARTRIDGE. Bythe Same Authors. With 12 


ee by A. J. Stuart-Wortiey, and Various Diagrams, Crown 
vO, 58. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: a 


Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena, By Rosrrt Y. TyRREL1, 
M.A., Fellow cf Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin; and Louis CLaupE PursER, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor 


of Trinity College, Dublin. Vol, IV., &vo, 153, [Just published, 
*,* Vol. I, 12s.; Vol. II, 123,; Vol. III. 12s, 
NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD, 
PLOUGHED; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr, Smith,” “ One Good Quest,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord 


BRASSEY,. 
NAVAL and MARITIME. 1872-1893. Arranged and 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 


Edited by Captain S. EanpLEy-WiLmor, R.N. 
WORK and WAGES. 1869-1893. Edited by J. Porrer 


and with an Introduction by Grorce Howett, M.P. 1 vol, crown 
8vo, 53. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Jonn TrarrorD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of “ Heart Strings,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A thrilling story......The narrative never flags in interest from the opening 
to the concluding pages,’’—Daiiy Telegraph. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS, 


for STUDENTS snd YOUNG TEACHERS. By G. Sreet, Inter. B.Sc. 
Lecturer on Science and Method under the School Board for London. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








OvurTsIpDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





PUIG» sdesacrsdickectcstserseecsevencts £10 10 0] Narrow Columm .......008 aoseoee £310 O 

Half-Page ........cseee0 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComPANIES, 

Outside Page wiscccocccsrcsreeree £1414 0 | Inside Page wvcocsecees eccossesvee IZ 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 13, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 

Terms of Subscription, 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ia oe ono oe my DS oe pee O14 3 rece 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germary, India, 
Ch na, &o.... pa ove one oo oe BIO 6.04 015 3 .soe 0 7 
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Cadbury 


“The Typical Cocoa of English manufacture, Abso- 
lutely pure.’—Zhe Analyst. 


“The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the 
highest terms of Cadbury’s Cocoa as a beverage and a 
food for invalids, on account of its absolute purity, high 
quality, and great solubility, and counsels the Medical 
Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 


name of Cadbury on any packet is a guarantee of 


purity.” 





A small spoonful of Cadbury’s Cocoa, with boiling 
watér or milk, will make a large breakfast-cup of the most 
delicious, digestible, and absolutely pure and nourishing 
Cocoa, of the greatest strength and the finest flavour, 


entirely free from any admixture. 


Cadbury's Cocoa provides a refined daily beverage for the robust, the young, 


the old, and particularly those of weak and impaired digestion. 


N O CHEMICALS USED 


(AS IN MANY OF THE SO-CALLED PURE FOREIGN COCOAS). 
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